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OF THE WEEK. 
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HOUGH we must make our weekly attempt to diagnose 
the political situation, we are bound to say that the 


task becomes increasingly difficult. 


At the beginning of the 


week all the indications seemed to point to the fact that Mr. 
Redmond had at last been successfully “ squared,” and that the 
Government would be able to pass the Budget of last year, or, 
rather, would be able to pass it with Ireland omitted. One 
might imagine that the Ministry would shrink from a public 
declaration that taxes which are good enough for England 
and Scotland are not good enough for Ireland, though Ireland 
gets so large a share of the money provided for old-age 
pensions. Apparently, however, such considerations do not 
weigh with them, and they have no desire to conceal the fact 
that since Mr. Redmond is in a position to ask a certain price 
for his help, that price has got to be paid. But though at the 
beginning of the week we were assured that all was well 
with the Government, some change had taken place by 
Thursday night. On Friday morning the remarks of the 
leading Liberal newspaper might be epitomised: “ The scene 
closes in amid darkness and confusion.” 


The usually cocksure optimist of the Daily News in 
describing the course of events tells us that when the 
Commons begin work on the Budget and on Supply, as they 
will on the 18th, “divisions may be challenged at many 
points, and it is in the power of the Nationalists to defeat the 


Government, if they so desire.’ 


He goes on to tell us that 


he cannot believe that Mr. Redmond will advise this course, 
but he warns him that if he does, “the fight with the Peers 
ends,” and the Government, “ without either Budget or Veto, 
is faced by Dissolution or by a resignation, which means the 
same thing, and democracy, wrecked for the moment by 
dissensions, must painfully recommence the organisation of 
its forces.” He adds: “I assume that Mr. Redmond does 
not contemplate this dénowement.” When remarks of this 
kind are made we do not think we can be wrong in saying 
that what the writer means is that he is very much afraid that 
his assumption has no foundation. 





In a passage which can only be described as “ pitiful ” the 
writer in the Daily News goes on to protest that the Cabinet 
is not organically divided, “but is none the less discussing 
pros and cons,” and then adds that though Veto has beaten 
Reform, a graver issue has arisen which concerns the exercise 
of the Royal prerogative. Here the writer’s fears and 








days ago. But the real gist of this matter lies below these con- 
siderations. It is absolutely certain that the Throne will be an 
issue, and a very dangerous issue, if the Government, through 
weakness and vacillation, exposes the Throne to a series of Dissolu- 
tions which will bankrupt the House of Commons and bleed the 
democracy white.” 


The writer next proceeds to keep his courage up by telling 
us that of course the people—meaning thereby, as the context 
shows, the Liberal caucas—will win in the end, and then goes 
on in the vein of the Fat Boy in “Pickwick” to make our 
flesh creep by talk of “class warfare,” &. The Daily News 
writer next pays the tribute of a tear to Sir Edward Grey and 
Mr. Haldane. “It is generally believed, I do not think 
unjustly, that these statesmen wish to weaken the policy of 
the Government in the above respect,”—i.ec., as regards the 
use to be made of the Crown. They do it, however, “ out of 
the highest sense of duty, but with a total disregard of the 
ultimate consequences to the great institutions, Crown and 
Commons and Cabinet Government, under which we live.” 
These dreary heroics, to borrow a phrase from Sir Thomas 
Browne, “conclude in a moist relentment.” “Iam expressing 
a view held in very responsible quarters when I say that the 
Government will be laughed out of serious politics if the 
application for Peers is postponed beyond this Parliament. 
And in the country a loyal Liberal Party is the great bulwark 
between the Throne and the kind of disloyal Socialism which 
dominates German life and thought.” We are astonished at 
the moderation of the Daily News in not adding “black 
bread.” What all this means we are really at a loss to 
say, but somebody is evidently very uncomfortable about 
something. 


The discussion on Mr. Asquith’s Motion for going inte 
Committee to consider the Veto Resolutions was concluded 
on Monday night. Mr, Lyttelton at the opening of his speech 
blamed Mr. Churchill for his references to the Crown, and for 
“imputing to his Majesty a policy which he could not deny.” 
Speaking later, Colonel Seely tried to prove historically that 
in its interferences the House of Lords had been “ always 
wrong.” We may, however, point out that the same point 
could quite easily be made against the House of Commons, 
which has rejected quite as frequently reforms which have 
been ultimately adopted. Mr. Gibson Bowles made an 
excellently reasoned attack upon the Government's proposals 
for abolishing the veto, which “not only coerced the Lords, 
but set aside the people.” He pleaded for compromise and 
moderation. “Let them reform both Houses: they both 
needed it. Abolish neither: the day would come when they 
would want them both.” The case for the Opposition was 
wound up by Mr. Bonar Law, who was answered by Mr. 
Lloyd George, and in the division that followed the Opposi- 
tion amendment was defeated by 106 votes. 


The inconsistencies of the Government's position were 
stripped very bare in the course of Tuesday night's debate 
on the Veto “ Guillotine” Resolutions. Mr. Asquith in his 
introductory speech excused the limitation of time on the 
ground that the Resolutions were not clauses of a Bill, and 
that “there will still remain, when the Bill founded on the 
Resolutions is introduced for further and fuller discussion, ali 
the ordinary stages,—second reading, Committee, report, and 
third reading.” Mr. Winston Churchill, however, who spoke 
later, declared that 
“it would be at once a very bold and a very foolish Government 


which asked the House of Commons to tramp for weary weeks an! 
months around the lobbies passing all the stages of sucha measury 
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as would be the one which embodied these Resolutions, unless they 
saw a fair and reasonable prospect that at the end it would not be 
treated in the contemptible and unceremonious manner with which 
so much of the legislation on which the previous Parliament was 
engaged has been treated.” 

Mr. Asquith found some difficulty in reconciling these two 
statements in his second speech. If a Bill proceeded through 
all its various stages in the House, reasonable time would be 
given to all of those stages. “But do not let it go forth that 
I have said that, whatever happens, we are going to prosecute 
the Bill through all its stages in this House. I said weeks 
ago that we are not going to plough the sands.” The moral 
to be drawn from the incident is that inevitable disaster 
waits upon any attempt to execute an egg-dance as a pas-de- 
deux. 


On Wednesday Mr. Haldane spoke on the Resolution 
taking away from the Lords the right of rejecting Money 
Bills. His speech reminds us of the immortal utterance of 
Dr. Desprez in Stevenson’s “ Treasure of Franchard.” Our 
readers will remember how Dr. Desprez in an impassioned 
harangue to his wife reminded her how happy they had always 
been because they had not been burdened with children, and 
how they had shown their wisdom in refusing to adopt one, 
but wound up with the announcement that he had that day 
adopted an orpban! Mr. Haldane’s speech was one long 
now sequitur of this description. He told the House in 
impressive terms that he believed an unwritten Constitu- 
tion was the best for the country. Therefore he supported 
the making of a written Constitution in regard to the 
relations between the two Houses. The House of Lords had 
no power to impose a tax upon the people. Therefore 
they had no power to relieve the people from taxation. (Mr. 
Haldane was of course too clever a dialectician to state this 
proposition, but we venture to say that it “hangs sequestered” 
in every word of his speech.) Finally, Mr. Haldane told the 
House that those who thought with him desired to see a 
Second Chamber which would possess real authority. That 
was the principle “that underlies the whole scheme which 
we are presenting to the House.” Their policy, he continued, 
was a single policy. “It is, in my view, not Veto Resolutions 
and then, as a separate part, a reconstituted Second Chamber. 
It is both. The two form organic parts of one whole.” There- 
fore Mr. Haldane is going to set up what is in effect single- 
Chamber government without any reform of the Lords. 


A great deal of surprise has been’ expressed that Mr. 
Haldane, and those in the Cabinet who agree with him 
—almost certainly Sir Edward Grey, and possibly Lord 
Crewe, Lord Wolverhampton, and Lord Morley—should be 
willing to stultify their words, and, what is more, their 
deliberate convictions, by their acts. Assuredly the pheno- 
menon is a strange one. We can only suppose that party 
loyalty has for the moment obscured the true issues. The 
statesmen in question believe that if they insisted upon their 
policy being made a reality, and not banished to the Greek 
Kalends, they would break up the Ministry and destroy their 
party, and as good party men they regard such a result with 
so much horror that for the moment it seems to them the 
greatest of all evils. 


The moderate men in the Cabinet are apparently in the posi- 
tion of the fanatic who wanted to kill the American Secretary 
of State. In the story the following dialogue is supposed to 
take place between the would-be assassin, knife in hand, and 
the man he meant to be his victim :—* Think of the deed you 
are about to commit.”—* You must die.”—‘ Think of my 
poor wife!”—*You must die.”—“Think of my helpless 
children!”—‘* You cannot move me thus.”—“ Think of the 
effect on the Republican Party.”—‘‘Good heavens! I had 
not thought of that. I cannot do it!” And flinging away 
his dagger, the assailant of the Minister rushed from the 
house. We venture to say that Mr. Haldane and his friends 
would in reality have done a far better turn to the Liberal 
Party had they set their faces like flint against this miserable 
policy of giving in to the extremists, and had risked breaking 
up the Cabinet rather than palter with their convictions. 
The Ministry will fall in any case, but now it will fall with 
the maximum of political discredit. If it had fallen from 
their sincerity of action, it would have fallen with honour. 


We wish we had space to refer to the admirable speech 





—admitted on all sides to be one of the best 

made—in which Mr. Austen Chamberlain an 
Haldane. Unfortunately space obliges us to 

Thursday’s debate. Here again we can only notice th 

speeches of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour. We may ment : 
however, that Lord Hugh Cecil made a very brilliant me 
useful speech, from which we stop to cull one remark, ; 

answer to an interruption denunciatory of the Honse ? 
Lords: “What is the use of calling attention to defects of 
the Upper House which the Government are doing nothin 

to remedy?” Mr. Asquith’s speech dealt with the charge a 
inconsistency, but into that dreary morass of dialectic we 
must be excused from entering, except to quote with slight 
alteration a saying of the late Duke of Argyll; “ Oh, what a 
comfort it would be if we had statesmen who meant what they 
said and meant us to understand what they said!” 


he has ever 
Swered Mr. 
pass on to 


Mr. Asquith tried to argue that the power of rejection in 
regard to Money Bills had disappeared, though he was quick 
to add that he spoke not of legal right, but of Constitutional 
power. In other words, the Prime Minister spoke in an 
“ Asquithian” sense. Mr. Asquith’s best debating point, 
though it was only a debating point, was his quotation 
from a speech made by Mr. Balfour in 1907, in whieh, in 
the loose way in which people talk in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Balfour declared that the House of Lords could not 
“touch” Money Bills, “which, if it could deal with, no doubt 
it could bring the whole executive machinery of the country 
to a standstill.” 


Mr. Balfour in reply accused the Government of pervert. 
ing history, an accusation which we believe will be endorsed 
by any one who takes the trouble to read the precedents, 
Nothing stands out more strongly in them than the admission 
by all statesmen at all times that the Lords have the right to 
reject, though they cannot amend, a tax. Though they cannot 
tax the people, they can in the last resort prevent them from 
being taxed. Mr. Balfour’s answer to the quotation of 
his words was not only ingenious, but essentially sound. All 
he meant to say was that the power of the House of Lords 
was an entirely subordinate power, and especially subordinate in 
matters of finance. In our opinion, that personal explanation 
is quite satisfactory. But if it were not, would it matter 
very much? That the Lords have a right to reject is a fact 
whether Mr. Balfour did or did not make a verbal slip in the 
year 1907. After Sir Edward Carson and Mr. Keir Hardie, 
among others, had taken part in the discussion, and after a 
somewhat childish scene had occurred between the Solicitor 
General and Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the “ guillotine” 
descended, and the main question—7.e., the first Resolution 
was put and carried by a majority of 102 (339—237). 


The Tariff Reform Resolution which was introduced into 
the House of Commons on Wednesday night by Mr. Hamilton 
Benn was only defeated in a House of 437 by 33 votes (235 to 
202). That is the pass to which Free-trade has been brought 
by the present Government. After the Election of 1906, 
when the forces of Free-trade had not been depleted by 
mad finance and concessions to that worst form of the 
negation of Free Exchange, Socialism, the Free-trade 
majority was 380. Yet when the Spectator protested that 
profligate expenditure on ,Socialistic schemes meant the 
ruin of Free-trade we were told by the so-called 
Free-traders of the Liberal Party that we did not 
understand the business, and that it was necessary to 
popularise Free-trade by attaching it to “ social reform.” If 
popularising of Free-trade means the reduction of majori- 
ties from nearly 400 to under 40, all we can say is: “ Heaven 
defend us from such popularisation!” The Liberal Party 
have betrayed the cause of Free-trade. That is the fact, 
though no doubt it is a fact which they are very unwilling to 
hear. If we had been told that, being obliged to choos 
between Free-trade and Socialism, they chose what they held 
to be the greater good, we should not have complained, though 
we should have disagreed. To be told, however, that they 
were aiding Free-trade when they were destroying it is more 
than we can stomach in silence. 


A regrettable contretemps has arisen in connexion with 


Mr. Roosevelt's visit to Rome. While at Gondokoro @ 
February last Mr. Roosevelt telegraphed to the Amencm 
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Ambassador in Rome to arrange an audience with the 
Pope. On his arrival in Cairo he received a reply from the 
Ambassador expressing the Pope’s readiness to grant an 
aadienee, coupled with the expression of a hope “that nothing 
would arise to prevent it, such as the much-regretted incident 
«hich made the reception of Mr. Fairbanks impossible.’ 
It appears that Mr. Fairbanks, formerly Vice-President 
of the United States, having obtained the grant of an 
audience, delivered an address in an American Methodist 
church which act, though Mr. Fairbanks of course said 
nothing disrespectful of the Pope, so offended the Vatican 
that the Pope refused to see him. 





The sequel may readily be guessed. Mr. Roosevelt politely 
bat firmly, and in our opinion quite rightly, declined to 
sabmit to any conditions limiting his freedom of action, 
and as the Vatican refused to give way, he announced 
that his proposed presentation to the Pope was of course 
impossible. Matters have not been mended by the publi- 
cition of a somewhat aggressive communication from the 
rector of the Methodist church in Rome hailing the action 
of the Vatican as a sign of weakness, and stating that “to be 
excommunicated by the Roman Catholic Hierarchy means 
to have won the name of friend of the Roman people.” Mr. 
Roosevelt's vindication of his independence has not pre- 
vented him from deprecating this ill-judged attempt to make 
religions and political capital out of what he considers to be 
a purely personal incident between himself and the Vatican. 


It will be remembered that, as the result of the Friedjung 
trial in Vienna, most of the victims of the Agram High 
Treason Tribunal were released last Christmas. The two 
chief prisoners, however, the brothers Adam and Valerian 
Pribitchevitch, who had been sentenced to twenty years’ penal 
servitude, were detained on a point of Croatian law until last 
Tuesday, when, by a judgment of the Croatian Supreme 
Court, the whole high treason trial was quashed, and the 
sentences against the brothers annulled on account of 
“essential doubt as to the truth of the alleged facts.” 
The Times correspondent at Vienna, commenting on the 
conclusion of what he rightly calls the most iniquitous 
judicial drama of modern Austro-Hungarian history, points 
out that, cruel though the position of the brothers Pribitche- 
vitch has been, they at least enjoyed the safeguard of civil 
jurisdiction, whereas M. Supilo, Dr. Medakovitch, and other 
members of the Serbo-Croat Coalition incriminated in the 
forged documents supplied by the Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Office, might have been summarily executed by Court-Martial 
in the case of a rupture between Austria-Hungary and Servia. 





Twelve months ago a co-partnery scheme was started by 
Bir C. Furness at Messrs. Irvine's shipbuilding works at West 
Hartlepool. On Saturday last it was announced that the work- 
men in the ten trades affected had voted against its continuance. 
The majority in the vote by co-partner members in these trades 
was 354 to 302, and in that of all co-partner employees 598 to 
492, but it is stated that a large number did not vote. The 
main reason assigned for the hostile vote is that, owing to 
the work having been irregular, there had been much less than 
a full year’s employment for most of the men; also that the 
lower-paid workers when idle have felt the need of even 
the small amount they invested in shares. But it is also 
stated that the co-partners are unable to find employment 
in other local yards owing to the hostile attitude of the men at 
those yards, 


Mr. G. N. Barnes, M.P., Chairman of the Labour Party, 
says that he anticipated the result, since no scheme of profit- 
sharing could affect the fluctuations of the shipbuilding 
industry, and he welcomed the failure of the scheme because 
it was inconsistent with the principles of Trade-Unionism 
and isolated the men from their fellows. “The effect of such 
schemes was to split up workmen into groups and make them 
selfish.” Mr, Keir Hardie similarly condemned the scheme 
a8 impairing industrial solidarity, tending to keep workmen 
from acting together en masse during a time of crisis, and 
appealing to the selfish side of human nature, The dislike 
of thrift shown by the Socialistically inclined portion of the 
Working class is a very unfortunate and sinister fact. Yet, 
im truth, nothing makes more for independence in the working 








man than the possession of savings. The selfish capitalist 
does not’ want his men to be possessed of money. Like the 
Unions, he finds them more amenable to orders when they 
have only a week’s wages in hand. 


The vacancy in Mid-Glamorgan, created by the appoint- 
ment of Sir Samuel Evansas President of the Probate, Divorce, 
and Admiralty Division of the High Court, has been filled 
by the return of the Liberal candidate, the figures being as 
follows :— 


Mr. F. W. Gibbins (L.) ... ove ose ove 8,920 
Mr. V. Hartshorn (Lab.) ... eve ove oes 6,210 


Liberal majority ove eee 2,710 

At the General Election Sir Samuel Evans was returned by 
a majority of 9,703 over the Unionist candidate. Whea a 
by-election became necessary, the Liberal Whip agreed to the 
demand of the Labour Party to hand over a seat which has 
been held by a Liberal for eighty years, and no official 
Liberal candidate was put forward. The adhesion of four 
out of the five Welsh Liberal-Labour Members to the con- 
stitution of the National Labour Party had already excited 
considerable dissatisfaction in Wales, and the action of the 
Whip was deeply resented by the local Liberals, especially in 
view of the fact that Mr. Hartshorn, the Labour candidate, 
was an avowed Socialist. A strong and popular candidate 
was accordingly found in Mr. Gibbins, who has been High 
Sheriff of Glamorganshire, and is connected with the tinplate 
industry, and his decisive victory is regarded as significant of 
further friction between Radicalism and Labour in Wales. 

Sir Charles Lucas, the head of the new Dominions Depart- 
ment of the Colonial Office, has summarised in a valuable 
Parliamentary Paper the impressions derived from his recent 
visit to Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji with a view to “ the 
maintenance and promotion of a good understanding ” between 
the Mother-country and these two Dominions. He lays 
special stress on the need of further improvement in com- 
munications, believing that detailed telegraphic information 
will serve as the best corrective of that half-knowledge of 
contemporary home affairs which still characterises the 
Australasian Press, otherwise most efficiently organised. Of 
the Civil Service in Australia and the Judiciary in both 
Australia and New Zealand Sir Charles Lucas speaks in terms 
of high praise, and specially commends the wise provisions of 
the Commonwealth Act of 1902 for keeping permanent officials 
outside the scope of political influence. In conclusion, Sir 
Charles Lucas acknowledges the unfailing friendliness and 
hospitality with which he and Mr. Pearson were received on 
their tour, and recommends that such visits should be paid 
“once in every three or four years—say, once between every 
two Imperial Conferences—by one of the senior members of 
the Colonial Office, accompanied preferably by one of the 
younger members of the staff.” 


Last Saturday’s papers contained a letter from Sir Robert 
Perks to a former constituent in the Louth Division of Lincoln- 
shire. After contrasting the result of the General Election 
with the confident predictions of noisy Liberal extremists, 
Socialists, and Nationalists, Sir Robert Perks notes that the 
Government hold office at the will of the Irish, while England 
by an enormous majority has pronounced against a Socialistic 
Budget which was supposed to confer untold advantages upon 
the people, but which, if passed, will only be forced on 
England by Irish and Scotch votes. Sir Robert Perks does not 
acquit the House of Lords, but finds a remedy in a reformed 
and efficient Second Chamber with limited powers and in 
touch with the electors. He then continucs:—‘The rea! 
authors of the Parliamentary breakdown of the Liberal Party 
are the foolish men who, setting at naught the sound advice 
of the experienced officials of the Treasury and other public 
Departments, plunged into the new finance which has already 
brought the country into such confusion and added so evor- 
mously to its taxation.” In conclusion, Sir Robert Perks 
doubts whether the industrious artisans and level-headed com- 
mercial classes will entrust their financial interests in future 
to a Liberal Government until they revert to the sound 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. March 17th. 
Consols (25) were on Friday 81}—Friday week 81,'y. 
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« TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POWER OF THE PURSE. 

gs - public mind is at the moment thoroughly confused 

by the question of the power of the purse,—a con- 
fusion which has been deepened, not decreased, by this 
week’s debate in the House of Commons and by the speech 
of Mr. Haldane. The country as a whole would like 
to keep to the old Constitution, and to express its dis- 
approbation of those who are attempting to alter the 
compromise of centuries. Unfortunately, however, it finds 
it very difficult to make up its mind as to what is tho 
eld Constitution, and who are the encroachers and 
innovators, and therefore who are in reality responsible for 
the present Constitutional and financial chaos. The situa- 
tion has been so greatly aggravated and inflamed by 
appeals to party passion and by outbursts of sophistical 
rhetoric that it 1s almost impossible to get people to listen 
to reason and common-sense. Yet in truth the matter is 
a good deal simpler than it appears. We have, indeed, the 
hardihood to believe that if we could get our countrymen to 
lend us their attention with an open mind, we could 
provide a clue which would lead them out of the 
labyrinth. No doubt by making this statement we lay 
ourselves open to the charge of “canting egotism,” but 
we will try. 

The clue is to be found in two simple propositions which 
contain the law and custom of the Constitution in regard 
to the power of the purse. The first is: The House of Lords 
has no power to lay any tax upon the people. [Englishmen 
are not to be taxed by any external body. They tax 
themselves.] The second is: A tax to be legal must have 
the assent of both Houses of Parliament. Any proposition 
which can logically be deduced from either of these pro- 
positions, singly or in combination, is sound and Constitu- 
tional. Any proposition which contradicts them is 
unsound and unconstitutional. They are the touchstone 
by which false and true Constitutionalism in regard to the 
power of the purse is to be tested. Itis through a failure 
to recognise them, and to give them their proper weight 
and authority, that confusion has arisen. Let us see what 
are the consequences which flow from them. The first 
eonsequence is that though the assent of the Upper House 
is necessary to make a tax valid, the House of Lords is 
absolutely precluded from altering the rate or nature of a 
tax in the slightest degree, or, in other words, of amending 
a tax. The soundness of this deductive proposition is at 
once obvious. If the Lords altered or amended a tax, 
the tax would cease to be the House of Commons’ tax. 
It would become a different tax, and therefore the Lords 
would be taxing the people. But by our fundamental 
proposition this is what they cannot do. Therefore the 
popular view that the House of Commons is supreme in the 
matter of imposing taxation is true. That is the positive 
side of the matter. Let us next look at the negative side, 
for it is in negative propositions that fallacies most 
easily creep in. If we examine the arguments which are 
now being used in the House of Commons by the Liberal 
Party, we notice that from the proposition, “‘ The House of 
Lords has no power to lay any tax upon the people,” is 
being deduced the proposition that the Peers cannot 
refuse assent to taxation,—cannot in any circumstances 
relieve the people of a burden sought to be laid upon them 
by the Commons. The inability to tax is actually twisted 
into the inabilitv to prevent taxation, perhaps the strangest 
and most unsound deduction ever made in the history of 
false logic. “It would be a crime for me to hit Jones. 
Therefore it is a crime for me to prevent Smith hitting 
him.” So runs the logic of the Liberal Party in the 
House of Commons, and of Mr. Haldane. They tell 
us that the Resolution taking away the power of the 
Lords to withhold their assent from taxation contains 
merely a declaration of what has always been the law and 
eustom of the Constitution and a recognition of the 
principle that the Peers cannot tax. 

From the proposition that the assent of the Lords is 
required to make a tax legal is properly deduced the 
dictum that the Lords may reject a tax in toto though 
they cannot amend it. This proposition we can best 
elucidate by quoting from the reasons given by the 
Commons for desiring a conference on the amendment 
of the Poll Bill by the Lords (May 9th, 1689). In 
those reasons the Commons declare that the Lords are 





se 
not to alter “such gift, grant, limitati : 
ment or modification of the pe in = —e 
circumstance, or otherwise to interpose in such Bills 
than to pass or reject the same for the whole, without ax 
alteration or amendment, though in ease of the subjects.” 
In other words, the Lords, though they cannot alter a tay 
and thereby impose a burden upon the people, can relieve 
the people of a burden by withholding their assent. Wo 
repeat, then, what we have said above. In the two pro- 
positions—(1) The Lords cannot tax; (2) Since their assent 
ws necessary to make a taz legal, the Logds can reject a tax 
and prevent a burden from being laid upon the people lies 
the clue which will lead the public out of the labyrinth. 

Tet us now sce how these propositions help us when 
applied to the action of the Lords. What did the Lords 
do last autumn? They most certainly did not attempt to 
impose any burden upon the people. What they did was 
to say :—‘* The Commons ask us to assent to a huge scheme 
of taxation, part of which is old and part new. A portion 
of that new part we consider has never received the 
sanction of the people, and has been passed through the 
House of Commons in many particulars without adequate 
discussion. Therefore we think it right that before we 
give our assent to the fiscal revolution involved, our 
masters, the people, should be consulted. If they send 
back representatives instructed to return to us the 
Finance Bill of 1909-10 in the same form as it was 
sent to us before, we shall of course pass that Bill 
without further opposition, for we do not claim that the 
necessity of our assent to a tax before it becomes law gives 
us the right to veto taxation. Whatever may be the letter 
of the law of the Constitution, we no more claim the 
right of veto in the matter of Finance Bills than of 
ordinary Bills. All we claim is the right to make cure 
what is the will of the people. When that has been 
ascertained by the only means which the Constitution at 
present allows—namely, a General Election—we shall 
accept the decision whatever it may be.” 

Whether in this particular case the Lords were 
well advised to insist on a reference to the people 
is @ matter of opinion. As our readers know, we think 
that they were not well advised. But that is merely a 
question of tactics. Looking at the matter, however, 
apart from tactics, can any one deny that the aititude 
taken up by the House of Lords was in fact that which 
we have set forth in the statement above? Further, 
can any one assert that this attitude was inconsistent 
with the principles of the Constitution in regard to 
the power of the purse? The Lords cannot tax. Their 
assent is necessary to make a tax legal. Tried by 
this touchstone, the action of the Lords, whether 
expedient or not, was unquestionably Constitutional. 
We will go further, and will say that the two proposi- 
tions which we have set forth are not only in fact the 
existing principles of the Constitution, but that they 
are also wise and expedient in themselves. The power of 
the purse ought to lie with the House of Commons,— that 
is, the House of Lords ought to have no power whatever 
to lay burdens upon the people. At the same time, there 
ought to be some ultimate check upon the power of the 
House of Commons to devastate the safety and welfare 
of the nation by imposing intolerable financial burdens. 
That check is found in the requirement that no tax is legal 
which has not received the assent of the Upper House. It 
gives the Upper House in extreme cases the right of insist- 
ing that proposals for financial revolution must be referred 
to the people, and that their final orders must be taken 
thereon before they become law.* 





UNDERPINNING THE EMPIRE. 


HE publication of the Statistical Abstract of the 
British Empire is, as usual, causing a certain 
amount of complacent congratulation in the public mind, 
The Daily Express, for example, points with pride to the 
fact that the Abstract shows an enormous increase Mm 
territory and population during the last thirty years. The 
Empire seemed a magnificent structure in 1881, but we 


* For the sake of simplicity, we have in this article dealt only with Tax 
Bills,—i.c., Biils imposing taxation. The same line of argument app hes, 
however, to Supply Bills,—i.e., Bills allocating the money which has been 
raised by the taxes. The Lords cannot say how money is to le * ent, or 
in any way dispose of the proceeds of taxation. But it is necessary that 
their assent should be given to Bills in Supply. From these propositions flow 
consequences similar to those which flow from the propositions we bave hud 
down im regard to Tax Bills, 
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a 
are reminded that in 1901 it contained eighty million more 
le. Now, of course, the total increase must be ve 
much greater,—well over a hundred millions. That is all 
lendid, and we should be the last to deprecate 
very 8p “ : . 
the growth of the Empire, for Empires, like all other 
organisms, When they cease to develop are pretty sure to 
be nearing their end. But increase cannot by itself be 
, source of congratulation. Unless the foundations 
of the structure are strong enough to bear the 
weight of the new stories which we have added, the 
building is in — This peril is intensified when the 
building is likely to be exposed to the vivlence of storm 
and flood. What we want to ascertain on the present 
occasion is whether the foundations of the British 
Empire are strong enough to carry the increased height 
of the building, and strong enough also to resist the 
tempest’s blast. In our belief, the foundations are 
not strong enough. That being so, it is the duty of 
all who care for their country to insist that we shall 
do to the British Empire what a wise man does to his 
house when he has reason to believe that the foundations 
are insecure. He underpins the building. If we are wise 
we shall underpin the British Empire before a collapse 
takes place analogous to that which overtook the ancient 
walls of Winchester Cathedral. Winchester may be, and 
will be, repaired ; but if once any of the main walls of our 
Empire collapse, the ruin will be irreparable. 

Those who are not convinced that the foundations of the 
Empire are unequal to the weight they have to bear would 
do well to study the first article in the current number of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, entitled “‘ National Life or National 
Death.” The article is founded upon that very remarkable 
book, “ The Valor of Ignorance,” written by General Homer 
Lea, which was reviewed in these columns on December 25th 
last. General Lea’s business is to point out the insta- 
bility of the foundations upon which the vast edifice of the 
United States now rests. But though his book in intention 
has nothing to do with us, the greater part of his premisses 
and conclusions are as applicable to Great Britain as to his 
own country. The work is one which no Englishman who 
studies the matter sincerely will be able to close with the 
remark; “Thank God! we at any rate are not in the 
position of the United States.” No doubt our preparations 
for resisting the force of the tempest when it falls upon us 
are a great deal more advanced than those of America; but 
if they are inadequate, as assuredly they are, this is small 
consolation. It is proverbial that the most foolish thing 
in the world is to spend time and money and energy 
inadequately,—to prepare, and prepare ineffectively. If the 
disgraceful dilemma of not being prepared at all or of 
being insufficiently prepared is brought in question, the 
answer must be that those who have made inadequate 
preparations are even more foolish than those who have 
made none. Preparations are an acknowledgment that 
the preparers realised the danger. Therefore they were 
sinning against the light, not merely sinning from 
invincible ignorance. 

How can we underpin the British Empire and make its 
foundations unassailable? The first item in the answer to 
this question is of course: Maintain our naval power at such 
a level that the command of the sea is secured to us as 
much as it can be secured by the possession of fleets. 
Next, accept and act on the principle of universal military 
training, and thereby make the population of these islands 
competent to do what the law of the land already compels 
them to do,—resist the nation’s enemies when those 
enemies have landed on our soil. When people argue about 
the impossibility of compelling Englishmen to fight for 
their country they seem to forget that at common law 
it is felony to disobey the summons of the Government 
to resist the King’s enemies. Yet the existence of that 
obligation at common law is unquestioned. It was this 
that enabled Abraham Lincoln to apply conscription to the 
Northern States during the Civil War. What made his 
action legal was the common law of England, which is 
inherited by the United States. What, then, those who 
condemn proposals for universal training in this country 

are doing is to declare that men shall not be trained to 
do what the law tells us they may be called upon to do 
under pain of being regarded as felons. The third 
item in the work of underpinning is to organise 
the whole Empire under one homogeneous and co- 
ordinate system of defence. A good deal has already 
n done in this matter owing to the patriotic efforts 





of the self-governing Colonies. They are not only 
providing forces for naval defence, but are organising 
under different forms of universal training a very con- 
siderable amount of military power. To this work, under 
the wise and far-seeing action of Mr. Haldane, the 
Imperial Government have been able to contribute through 
lending expert military advice such as that tendered by 
Lord Kitchener in Australia and New Zealand. Before 
long, indeed, it is to be hoped that the military systems of 
the self-governing nations of the Empire will be in direct 
relation with that of these islands. We cannot, however, 
enter at length into these schemes. What we want 
to do now is to dwell upon what we believe to be 
a grave neglect by India in the matter of Imperial naval 
co-operation. In our opinion, India does not at present 
contribute her proper share to the naval power of 
the Empire, and in this context a letter which we 
publish in our correspondence columns from Sir Cyprian 
Bridge—one of the most thoughtful and best instructed of 
naval critics—is of no small importance. That letter 
reminds us that in the days of the East India Company 
India contributed an exceedingly efficient contingent 
towards the general naval force of the Empire. Owing, 
however, to a variety of causes, among which the jealousy 
of the Admiralty of any naval power not under its 
immediate orders must, we fear, be included, India has 
of late failed to give any support to our supremacy at 
sea. In our opinion, this fault should be corrected, and 
we should in the future look to India to provide, we will 
not say a proportionate share, for that would be perhaps 
too much to ask, but some part of the naval force on 
which our supremacy at sea rests. 

Before we say more on this subject we desire to make 
it clear that we have no wish whatever to exploit the 
people of India for British purposes, or to make them bear 
burdens which we ought to bear ourselves. We yield to 
none in our determination that the mainspring of British 
policy in India shall be “the government of India in 
the interests of the governed,” and not in the interests of 
the people of these islands. There is, however, no sort of 
dereliction from this great principle in the suggestion that 
the Indian Government ought to contribute to the main- 
tenance of British naval supremacy in the future as they 
did in the past. India is peculiarly liable to invasion by 
sea. If, then, we lost command of the sea, not only 
should we lose India, but it may be taken for certain that 
the Power to which the sceptre of the seas had been trans- 
ferred would ultimately fill our place in India and become 
the master of her three hundred millions. Now the people 
of India, or, rather, a small section of them, may dislike 
our rule and wish us away, but we are perfectly sure 
that no Indian, however much he may detest the British, 
would desire to see our place taken by any other European 
Power, least of all by Germany. There is no cant, then, 
in saying that we shall be acting in the interests of India 
by asking her to play her part in preventing the supremacy 
of the sea from passing from British hands. 

The next question is,—How should this work of contri- 
bution be carried out? Hard-and-fast naval thevrists will 
no doubt tell us that there is only one way by 
which it can be satisfactorily accomplished,— namely, by a 
direct money payment made by the Indian Government to 
the British Admiralty. We venture to differ, though we 
are well aware of the theoretic soundness of the arguments 
that can be employed to support this view. In spite of all 
that may be said to the contrary, such money payments 
not only bear the appearance of tributes, but do tend to 
some extent to lighten the burden of the British taxpayer 
rather than increase our naval power. We have never levied 
a tribute on India in any shape or form, and to our mind 
the objections to anything that would appear like a tribute 
are insurmountable. What we ought to do is to restore 
“The Bombay Marine,” or, to give it its older and better 
title, “The Indian Navy.” The Indian Navy would of 
course be officered, and for the most part manned, by 
British sailors, for if India is to have a navy at all it must 
be of the best, and unquestionably the British sailor is the 
best of sailors. At the same time, it would no doubt be 
sound policy to give employment to natives of India in 
certain of the ratings. The Marines might, we should 
think, be recruited from among the natives of India 
to whom service at sea does not involve a breach of 





caste. Though the mw of the Indian Navy woula 
be owned, equipped, and kept in a seaworthy condition 
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in India by the Indian Government, they would of course 
in time of war be placed under the direct and un- 
limited command of the British Admiralty. During 
war our naval force must be one and indivisible, and 
directed from a common centre. Sea power is as all- 
embracing as the sea itself. Again, the Indian Admiralty 
must clearly act in concert with the Imperial Admiralty in 
matters of ship-design and of the provision of homogeneous 
naval units. 

We are not, as we have said above, suggesting that 
India should bear a naval burden in proportion either to 
her population, her territory, or the length of her coast-line. 
What we ask for is something on a very much more modest 
scale. It appears to us, however, that if, as Sir Cyprian 
Bridge points out, India could without injury spend 
£350,000 a year when her income was not much above 
£20,000,000, she could now, when that income is about 
£75,000,000, quite fairly be asked to spend £1,250,000 
a year on naval preparation. In our opinion, the Indian 
Government should raise a loan (with a Sinking Fund 
which would extinguish the loan in twenty years) for the 
provision of ships, but her annual naval budget should not 
be more than £1,250,000 a year. In addition, properly 
equipped naval arsenals should be provided where ships 
could be repaired, and later where they might be built, as 
they were in the days of the Company. 

We cannot of course within the limits of an article attempt 
to deal with all the aspects of this most important question. 
Of the justice and expediency of our main contention we 
have, however, no doubt whatever ; and we most sincerely 
trust that our statesmen, and the British people in general, 
will take up the consideration of this question, and will 
insist that India shall not be deterred from contributing 
to the naval force which secures the command of the sea 
for Britain by any Admiralty punctilios,—e.g., the con- 
tention that a naval force raised by the Indian Government 
would be worse than useless because it would have two 
masters. Such a force proved anything but worse than 
useless in the past, as Sir Cyprian Bridge shows, and 
would not prove worthless in the future. 





THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 


NHE announcement that the Government intend to 
closure “the Budget” must force upon the attention 
of the public the present financial situation of the country. 
By “the Budget” is presumably meant the Finance Bil 
of last Session. This apparently is to be driven through 
the House of Commons with such modifications as Mr. 
Redmond chooses to insist upon. But last year’s Finance 
Bill only affects the revenue for 1909-10, and if passed 
will only authorise the collection of Income-tax and 
of other taxes in arrear for that year, and give legal 
sanction to the already completed collection of those 
other taxes, such as the Tobacco-tax and Tea-tax, which 
have been voluniarily paid. None of this revenue in any 
way belongs to the financial year in which we now find 
ourselves. It ought, if we can presume that Mr. Lloyd 
George is actuated by ordinary principles of sound finance, 
to be wholly devoted to paying off the Debt which he has 
incurred for the expenditure of 1909-10. 
It will not even suffice for that purpose. The actual 
expenditure for the year ending on March 31st last 
was £157,945,000, and this figure was only arrived 


at after wiping out practically the whole of the 
Sinking Fund, The revenue which Mr. Lloyd George 
estimated last April that he would receive was 


£162,590,000. But this estimate was based upon an 
entirely false anticipation of what the Spirit-duties, 
among other things, would yield. Excise, which was 
estimated to yield £36,110,000, has actually only yielded 
£31,032,000. That difference is lost for ever. In the 
same way there is a loss on Customs of £392,000, 
which cannot be recovered. On the other hand, the loss 
of revenue through non-collection of the Income-tax and of 
the Land-tax and Inhabited House Duty can be made 
good to a very considerable extent. Comparing receipts 
with estimates, these three heads account for a deficiency 
of £26,565,000. The original estimate, however, was 
later in the year slightly reduced by Mr. Lloyd George 
himself. Taking this reduction into account, and also the 


er loss of the super-tax, and a considerable loss by 
debts, we can hardly reckon upon recovering more 
than £25,000,000. Adding, then, this sum to the actual 





revenue receipts of the last year—namely, £13] 69¢ 

we get £156,696,000 as against an sonal ces 
£157,945,000. Thus the year closes with the disa ag 
ance of the Sinking Fund, and in addition a dohet ne 
£1,249,000, _— 

This deficit of last year ought to be the first charge 
the current year’s revenue. In addition, provision o h 
to be made for restoring to the Sinking Fund at ay = 
part of what Mr. Lloyd George has abstracted — it 
Last year’s Finance Bill reduced the fixed charge {oy the 
Debt from £28,000,000 to £24,500,000. The actual cost 
of the National Debt in the year just completed wag 
£21,758,000. If, then, we assume that this Cabinet 
of economists think a Debt charge of £24,500,000 to be 
the minimum desirable, it is clear that. they have to make 
good a sum of £2,742,000. Adding this to our estimate of 
the realised deficit, we get a total sum of £3,991 000 
or roughly £4,000,000, which must be added to the 
expenditure for the current year. 

The rest of the expenditure for this year has already 
been for the greater part set down in the public Estimates 
The Army and Navy and Civil Service and Revenue 
Departments are estimated in the current year to cost 
collectively £134,432,000. To this must be added the 
Consolidated Fund charges and the charge for the 
National Debt. Nobody yet knows to what extent 
Mr. Asquith, who used to pride himself upon his 2¢qj 
for reducing the National Debt, will permit his 
subordinate again to raid the Sinking Fund, but it jg 
hard to believe that he will consent to reduce the fixed 
charge below £24,000,000. On this basis, and taking the 
Consolidated Fund charges at the same figure as last year, 
we have a total estimated expenditure for the current year 
of £170,185,000. To this must be added the Unemployed 
Grant of £200,000, for which no provision has yet been 
made, and presumably not less than £400,000 for the 
Development Fund Grant, and not less than £200,000 for 
the cost of collecting the Land Values Tax. Adding these, 
we get a round total of £171,000,000, to which must be 
added the £4,000,000 owed to the past year, making our 
final total £175,000,000. 

This, as closely as we can estimate, is the sum which 
the Government of retrenchment and reform will eall 
upon the country to find. How is it to be found? 
In attempting to answer that question we necessarily 
enter upon the region of speculation. Happily trade 
is improving, and the general prosperity of the country 
is undoubtedly expanding. For this reason we are 
justified in assuming that most of the items of revenue 
will show an improvement upon the past year. Acting 
on this assumption, and checking Mr. Lloyd George's 
estimates of last year by actual receipts of Customs, 
Excise, Estate-duty, &c., a liberal estimate of the 
revenue which his taxes would give in the current year 
is about £162,000,000. Thus wo find ourselves faced 
with an expenditure of £175,000,000, and a revenue of 
only £162,000,000 with which to meet it. In other 
words, in addition to all the taxes imposed in last year's 
Budget, Mr. Lloyd George has now to find a further 
revenue of £13,000,000. 

Doubtless the apologists of Lloyd Georgian finance will 
attempt to wriggle out of this eatin evidence of the 
incapacity of their leader by saying that if he had been 
allowed to impose his Land-taxes last year they would 
have begun to yield more this year. That plea will not 
serve. In no circumstances would they have yielded im 
the second year any very great increase upon the first 
year’s yield, while it was admitted that the cost of their 
collection in the second year would be far greater than the 
figure we have above taken. We have indeed, as was 
explained above, allowed an ample margin for the increased 
yield of all the taxes, including Mr. Lloyd George's Land- 
tax, although our personal belief is that these will never 
_— as much as they cost to collect. The figures we 
1ave given are, in fact, an understatement of the real case. 
For the second year in succession, in a time of peace, the 
country is called upon to face a colossal deficit. 

How it is to be met we do not for a moment intend even 
to attempt to guess. That is the business of the men 
who have landed the country in this appalling iinaneial 
disaster. They came into power, as we showed in an article 
on March 19th, pledged to a policy of economy. They have 
cynically and shamelessly ignored that sleds. They 
have piled charge upon charge till they have reac 
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total of £175,000,000, whereas less than ten 
years ago the whole Liberal Party in the House of 
Commons denounced an expenditure of £125,000,000 as 
excessive. The point we wish to press now is that, in 
this matter at any rate, no excuse whatever can be 
made on the ground of the interference of the House of 
Lords. The losses incurred by the postponement of the 
Budget, though serious in themselves, are an insignificant 
item in the total bill which Mr. Asquith’s Government 
present for payment. The only explanation of these 
figures is that the Liberal Party, once the party of 
economy, has deliberately engaged upon a policy of 
extravagance in order to buy votes with the taxpayers’ 
money. Mr. Lloyd George has now to explain which 
body of taxpayers he proposes to plunder to meet his 


new deficit of £13,000,000. 


the huge 





AN ANARCHIST FACTORY. 


V4 E spoke last week of the state of elementary educa- 
\ tion in India,—of the worthlessness of the present 
system for any useful purpose, and of the extent to which 
it ministers to the anarchical movements which are giving 
the Indian authorities so much trouble. In the Times of 
Tuesday there is a report of a paper read by Dr. 
Garfield Williams, a resident in Calcutta, on another aspect 
of education which bears even more directly upon the 
political situation. It is an account at once painful and 
disturbing of the conditions of University life in Bengal, 
and of the influence which these conditions are likely to 
exert upon the students exposed to them. As the class 
with which the inquiry is concerned has supplied the great 
majority of Anarchist criminals, it is, as the Times corre- 
spondent justly says, of the utmost importance that 
Englishmen should know the method in which they are 
trained and the kind of character which that method is 
calculated to form. An outline of Dr. Garfield Williams’s 
paper will show, we think, that an overwhelming case has 
been made out for drastic changes in Indian University 
life. 

The Bengali student goes to the University for a strictly 
practical object. He values education solely as a step 
to Government employment. We admit that the same 
thing may be said, in a sense, of many of the students 
in English Universities. But there is a radical difference 
between the two cases. In England, no doubt, education 
is valued as a preparation for making a livelihood 
in the professions or in the Civil Service. But it is 
not valued for that alone. Young men go to the 
Universities with more general objects than to learn how 
to get a place in a Government office. They do not for the 
most part regard their time at the University as merely an 
indispensable preliminary to an appointment in the Civil 
Service. To the Bengali student this is the one object 
worth considering. He gets up his subjects quickly, 
because his brain is prematurely active, and his mode of 
life provides no other channel for the nervous excitement 
to which he is a prey. He works excessively hard. He 
plays no games. He mixes only with boys who are looking 
torward to the same career, and are preparing for it in the 
same fashion. He is not likely to value what he learns, 
for not only is it all strange to him, but it is founded 
on ideas which are altogether alien to those which his 
parents and all his friends who are not working for the 
same end think true. Thus he is an alien to his own 
class and his own religion, and so has nothing to occu y 
him — getting through the examinations which & 
hopes will at least save him from want. He is not likely 
to lose sight of this purpose, for he knows by everyday 
experience what want is. He is often compelled to eke out 
his income by coaching younger students, and he usually 
finds the materials for the instruction expected of him in 
the notes taken by himself or others of the lectures they 
have to attend. “Boys from the same village will go to 
different Colleges in order to exchange their notebooks 
with one another. There is no room in this process for the 
intelligent criticism which a Professor's lectures ought to 
evoke among intelligent students. The notes are simply 
learnt by heart, to be reproduced as nearly as the learner's 
memory will serve at the examination for which he is 
Preparing. For any other work directed towards the same 
end he has neither time nor inclination. What is the 
use of reading books when the questions you will have to 
answer will be set by the Professors of whose lectures you 








have already got full notes? To have these notes at his 
fingers’ ends is the one aim which a practically minded 
student is likely to propose to himself. 

Dr. Williams next describes the manner in which such a 
student will ordinarily spend hisday. From 7 to 10 a.m. 
he works at his notes, either for himself or for his pupils. 
At 10 he gets a meal, which is followed by five hours of 
lectures. “ He returns exhausted, lounges for a while in 
his room, reading the Amrita Bazar Patrika, or some 
other highly seasoned journal,” and then takes his only 
exercise, a lounge in the streets. “From dusk till a late 
hour he is at work in his ill-lighted, stuffy room.” By 
this time he is prematurely married, and is already the 
father of another generation of students destined to the 
same miserable servitude as himself. The University 
authorities, it is true, have not prescribed this mode of 
life for their students. They have only given them no 
other mode. The University regulations seemingly con- 
template two alternative arrangements. A student must 
live either with his parents or guardian, or in an approved 
boarding-house or lodging-house. It is not difficult to 
evade the first rule, “for any friend of the student may 
be a guardian,” while as to the second, the official 
approval does not seemingly imply any effectual super- 
vision. Nor, indeed, is it easy to conceive any way in 
which such supervision could be carried out. Hindu and 
English ideas about what is requisite for a healthy life are 
separated by so vast an interval that an English authority 
attempting to frame regulations for Bengali students would 
be in danger of making impossible demands, or offending 
against caste prohibitions at every turn. In buildings 
belonging to the University the difficulty would be 
less. Such common things as fresh air and sufficient 
cubic space might be secured, and the food provided for 
the students might be wholesome and properly cooked. 
But then we should come up against the difficulty which 
has led to the creation of “ unattached students ” elsewhere. 
A number of men living in common can be boarded and 
lodged more cheaply than the same number living apart, 
if the food and the housing are the same in the two 
cases. But the very poor student is content to live in a 
very different fashion from that which the authorities of a 
University would care to adopt for the whole body, and 
if this better fashion were prescribed the majority of the 
Bengali students would have either to withdraw or to be 
paid for. The reduction in the number of students 
receiving a “ liberal” education would run counter to a large 
body of English opinion. The foundation of “a residential 
University with organised games and healthy social 
activities’ would make a heavy demand on the finances 
of India, and give occasion for the charge that we were 
neglecting the interests of tens of millions of peasantry for 
the sake of a small and mischievous minority in a single 
province. 

Yet the difficulty of finding a remedy does not make the 
need of one any the less. The present system does not 
even answer its own wretched purpose. It does not only 
turn out every year a number of half-educated, anaemic 
students utterly unfit to do any responsible work should 
it be thrown upon them. Though this would be bad 
enough, it might not directly minister to the production of 
Anarchists. The successful candidates for a degree might 
then sit upon the stools they desire, and only cherish the 
amount and kind of dislike which the lowest subordinates 
in a Government office are supposed to feel for their em- 
ployers. As things are, however, we have to deal with a 
much more formidable type, the unsuccessful candidate, 
—unsuccessful, that is, not in a competition for a prize, 
but in an ordinary pass examination. “ Official statistics 
show that out of eighteen thousand students less than 
two thousand succeed in getting the B.A. degree.” 
The loss of a distinction which can be gained by 
the educational process of which we have borrowed a 
description may seem but a small matter, but this is 
not the view which a student is likely to take of his 
own failure. He wanted to get the B.A. degree, and 
he has worked hard and lived miserably to pass the 
necessary trials. Now all his labour has gone for nothing. 
He might have idled away his time and yet have been not 
much worse off than he is now. He cannot find comfort in 
the thought that it is the dullness or the prejudice of the 
examiner that has been the cause of his failure. He cannot 


remind himself that he has the knowledge still, though he 
has not been able to give proof of his possession of it. 


He 
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has never pretended to set any store by the education 
in itself; his sole interest in the process has been fixed on 
the hail-mark which a degree constitutes. ‘“ Failure,” we 
learn, ‘is not ruinous but it condemns him to 
a salary which will be meagre in proportion to the extent 
of his failure.” His whole time in the University was 
spent in working for the degree which he has not got, and 
in what light will he probably regard the British theory of 
the higher education? We should imagine that he will 
only reckon it as one more of the many insults which 
England consistently offers to the Hindu race. The 
Imperial Government has in effect said to him :—* You 
are not fit for a University, as we understand the term, 
but there is no need to tell you this in so many words. 
Our purpose can be quite as well served if we fix the 
standard high enough to prevent all but a few of you 
from coming up to it.” From this the unsuccessful 
student will argue the uselessness of any further efforts. 
If he showed that he could do better another time, the 
English authorities would only make the examination more 
difficult, and cheat him as before with an appearance 
of intellectual fairness. In this temper he will go 
back to his miserable room and his highly seasoned 
journal, and leave both for no better purpose than to 
listen to those who tell him—he will find them at every 
corner-—that all his misfortunes have their root in the 
intolerable tyranny of England. Could an Anarchist wish 
for a more promising pupil? The lad knows no history. 
He has never asked himself what would be the fate of 
Bengal if the English were to leave India and abandon 
it to the rivalry of the more warlike races who would 
rush in to oceupy it when “ he who now letteth” had been 
taken out of the way. All that our imaginary student 
understands is that he is poor, unsuccessful, and miserable, 
and that he owes his wretchedness to British rule. Even 
if he were left to himself, he would be a sufficiently 
dangerous element to nurture in the soil of Bengal; but he 
is not left to himself. Anarchy has now been at work for 
some time, and wherever he turns he will find an 
Anarchist’ missionary waiting to welcome him. Our 
student is just the material which the Anarchist is in 
search of. He is poor, and so has nothing to lose. He 
has no constitution to speak of, and so is open to every 
form of nervous excitement. He has lived laborious days, 
and is furious that they have brought him no return. It 
is true he is physically weak, but the revolver has made 
this a very small disadvantage. If he can but get close 
enough to his victim, he can kill him as certainly as though 
he were a Hereules; and who will get close enough more 
easily than a seemingly unimportant student? At what- 
ever cost, we venture to say, a speedy end should be put to 
the present University system in Bengal. 








PUNISHMENT AND CRIME. 

RAILING accusation is brought in the current number 

of the Hibbert Journal against the prison system. The 

writer declares himself able to speak with authority, as he has 
undergone a term of penal servitude. The editor prefaces the 
article by a note. He is, he says, personally satisfied of his 
contributor’s bona fides, but he admits that he is unable to 
appeal to any absolute proof. For obvious reasons, the paper 
is anonymous. “ The offence for which the writer was im- 
prisoned was the misappropriation of money at a time of 
financial embarrassment.” He pleaded guilty at his trial, and 
served four and a half years in an Australian prison, having 
already spent three months in an English prison before he 
was tried. If all this is true, our author knows prison life 
from the inside; and this, we think, is his only qualification 
asacritic. “Thus dreadfully instructed,” to quote his own 
very literary phrase, he sets a terrible picture before the 
reader. He complains of the degradation of his arrest and of 
the miseries of his sojourn, of the solitude and of the com- 
pany, of the cold and of the heat, of the enforced work 
and of the enforced idleness, of the food and of the beds. 
He has something to say against every prison official. 
Doctor, chaplain, jailer,—all “are depraved, according to the 
ratio of contact, by imprisonment.” They are “ frigidly 
inhuman”; they launch “clerical” insults; they can only 
be described as the offspring of “wolves.” If we are to 
believe him, their chief object is to hound poor innocent 
malefactors to death, an aim in which they too often succeed. 
Should the prisoner live, however, he leaves the house of 
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correction with an impaired mind, shattered health 


——— 


a broken 


heart, and an “artificially consummated unfitness” to fill 
excellent literary 


any ordinary position in life,—another 
touch. 

The development of the present penal system may be 
said to have been conceived in 1776, when an Act was 
devised by Blackstone, Eden, and Howard for the building 
of penitentiaries in England, which were intended to wail 
a separate cell for each of the inmates, “If many offendeys.” 
the Act runs, “convicted of crimes for which transporta. 
tion hath usually been inflicted were ordered to solitary 
imprisonment accompanied by well-regulated labour ana 
religious instruction, it might be the means, under Proyj. 
dence, not only of debarring others from the commigsion 
of like crimes, but also of reforming the individuals and 
inviting them to habits of industry.” What good men then 
dreamed of has been in great measure brought about through 
many mistakes and failures, endless questionings and 
changings of plan, and all the horrors of “the bulks.” 
Now reformers in and out of prison dream of something 
better; but the reformer of the Hibbert Journal makes ar 
one single practicable suggestion of amelioration. “ Imprison- 
ment is slavery,” he asserts, and he prints the words in italies, 
Well, we suppose it is; but is society to leave its criminals 
free? “ The essence of slavery consists,” he truly saye, “jpn 
forcibly debarring human beings of their right to labour as 
and where it may suit them best, and to receive and enjoy 
the fruits of that labour.” But are criminals to compete in 
the open market with free men? Would they do honest 
work unless they were made to? He himself gives us no 
impression of liking work, and draws a lurid picture of the 
dangers and hardships of such work as is, after all, cheerfully 
performed by thousands of honest men. Again, he takes it 
hard that they are divided from their natural surroundings, 
especially their children, who suffer in their orphaned state; 
the girls, he complains, frequentiy going to the bad in the 
absence of the breadwinner. That, of course, is possible; but 
is the criminal! likely to prove a very efficient guardian of his 
offspring ? In the majority of instances one great reason for 
shutting a criminal up is to prevent his evil influence on his 
family. Meu fervently anxious for the moral good of their 
children avoid crime. But if the criminal is to be free to work 
and to live with his family, what punishment is then proposed 
for him ? One apparently—we do not know what—which his 
family is to share. Further, the writer maintains that men learn 
nothing in prison from one another but wickedness, and truly 
his account of the degree to which evil communications corrupt 
good manners is appalling. How is this to be avoided unless 
solitary confinement is to continue during the whole period of 
the sentence? ‘The ex-prisoner makes no suggestion. Then 
as to health. What would he propose to do? He warns his 
readers not to be led astray by the healthy appearance of 
prisoners and of prisons. Whitewash, we are assured, does 
not make a sanatorium. ‘Men out in the open air from 
morning till evening get tanned. This invests even invalids 
with an appearance of robust health. The casual visiter 
judges accordingly.” But the open air has no fictitious effeet 
upon statistics, and the death-rate among prisoners is low, in 
England at any rate. 

It is easy to be hard-hearted, easy to smile at the story 
of a man who has technically deserved his fate. Yet as 
we read the account of the length of time during which 
punishment continues the mind is liable to be appalled. 
That years and years of what must be great unbappimess 
should follow the sin of an hour does strike the technically 
innocent person with horror. Does any one deserve it? Can 
it do any one good? Have we a right to inflict it? Are 
such considerations as these the mere workings of a yeasty 
sentimentality, or the outcome of a revived Christianity and a 
clearer realism? Who shall say ? 


On the other hand, it is necessary to protect society. 
Deterrence must be considered as well as reformation. 
Which is the more important? For our part, we should put 
reformation first, not because we would put the good of 
society second, but because we believe society to be best 
served by the reformation of the men who are eventually let 
loose once more upon the world. But how is it to be done? 
Is it poesible to reform criminals by methods as mild as those 
proposed by our author, or, rather, left to be devised by a 
process of exhaustion? Very mild methods have been tried 
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in America, and have resulted, if we may believe the experts, 
iy an increase of crime, and to permit an increase of crime is 
simply to take punishment off the guilty and put it on 
the innocent. 

The only practical upshot of the Hibbert article is 
this. Penal servitude falls fearfully, almost unbearably, 
hard upon a man of what we call the better class; 
that is, upon a man of trained imagination, unaccustomed 
to wanual Jabour, brought up to expect a high standard of 
comfort. It cannot, however, be denied that sucha man is 
doubly and trebly, and very often tenfold, as much to blame 
as the rack of his fellow-prisoners. He has had chances they 
have never dreamed of, and asa rule he keeps out of prison. 
To put such a man under a different system might, we expect 
it would, have a better effect upon his character. Milder 
measures would be sufficiently deterrent in his case. But the 
whole cause of justice would suffer by the differentiation. 
Of course the question of discharged prisoners is indeed a 
parning one. The fellow-workman who jeers and the master 
who discourages the ticket-of-leave man incur a fearful 
responsibility; but it is very difficult to know how that 
responsibility can be brought home to either. It is not easy 
to bring it home to oneself. The vast majority of those who 
read the Spectator and the Hibbert Journal would not upon 
auy consideration speak with harshness to an ex-convict; 
but would they willingly employ him? Again, would good 
parents of honest boys and girls send their children into 
situations in which they were bound to associate with such? 
Certainly not, if they had read our author’s account of their 
doings. 

(One more word and we have done. For ourselves, we can- 
not altogether feel convinced, like the editor of our able 
contemporary, that we have read the words of a real prisoner. 
For one thing, while Australia is mentioned in the note, we 
should not have guessed in reading the article that it was not 
written about England. The literary touches are many, and 
come, we feel sure, from a practised pen; and the man, who 
allows that he pleaded guilty to a serious crime, seems to 
assume his own innocence in a manner which we cannot help 
suspecting to be sincere—and habitual. In any case, the best 
way to keep out of prison is to avoid crime. But the power to 
avoid crime will not be given men by taking away punishment 
and making prison merely a place of detention. To inflict 
no punishment is to weaken the resisting power of all who are 
exposed to temptation. 





THE LIMITATIONS OF LOGIC. 
HE least sign of a technicality always terrifies the 
layman, and the scholastic traditions have hedged 
round logic with technicalities perhaps more complex, and 
certainly older, than those attached to any other branch of 
human activity. The very mention of the word logic 
conjures up in the average mind memories of “ Barbara” and 
“Darapti,” while those who approach the shrine of its 
most modern development hear alarming rumours of whole 
volumes printed in symbols, which cannot be read aloud 
because they have no names. This air of mystery and terror 
has naturally led both to exaggeration and scepticism as to 
the importance of logic. On the one hand, there isa tendency 
among some people to despise logic, and to regard it even as 
something to be shunned at any cost. This seems to be 
especially the case with people of an emotional temperament. 
Such people are always ready to exclaim, like Capulet to 
his daughter, “How now! how now! chop-logick!” with- 
out for a moment considering whether chopping logic is, 
after all, so discreditable an occupation. And, on the other 
hand, there are those who believe that every difficulty in the 
universe is solved for the man who from a given premiss can 
draw a valid inference, and that a logical mind is the only 
implement required for the discovery of truth upon any subject 
great or small. 

Those who hold either of these points of view are making 
an exaggerated estimate of the claims of logic to importance 
in the ciscovery of truth. This does not imply that we are 
denying that it has any importance. On the contrary, it is 
quite clear that valid reasoning is not merely an important 
but almost an essential condition of arriving at the truth. 
And this is the very fact that has led so many astray. It isa 
common fallacy to assume that an essential condition of a 
thing is necessarily the thing itself. It has been held, for 


instance, that, because happiness is an essential condition of 
goodness, happiness is the same thing as goodness; and 
similarly that, because a vibration of the ether is an essential 
condition of the sensation of blue, therefore blue ia a vibration 
of the ether. The same fallacy would lead us to believe that, 
because we can never find any air without finding some argon 
at the same time, the air is made up entirely of argon. So 
too it is wrong to assume, because truth can only be arrived 
at by a process of valid inference, that valid inference is all 
that is needed for the discovery of truth. Asa matter of fact, 
consideration will show that the success of the process depends 
upon another set of conditions at least as important as logical 
validity. There is a story of Lord Westbury in the daya 
when he was a barrister which illustrates the point admirably. 
We are told that the instructions which he was always 
most anxious to impress upon his pupils were these :— 
“Never make a mistake in logic. It is sure to be 
found out. The facts remain at your disposal.” Here we 
have vividly brought before us the other condition in tha 
absence of which the strictest logic is useless. It is essential 
that before taking a single step in an argument we should he 
certain that the true facts are at our disposal. If our fac's 
are not facts, if our premisses are false, then, even though our 
reasoning be irreproachable, we cannot have the least right 
to believe in the truth of our conclusion. As an illustration 
of this, we may quote a passage from the review of Mr. 
Gladstone’s book on Church and State by Macaulay, who 
pointed out the weakness of the premisses upon whieh 
the whole of Mr. Gladstone’s argument rested. “The 
foundations of his theory, which ought to be buttresses of 
adamant, are made out of the flimsy materials which are fit 
only for perorations. This fault is one which no subsequent 
care or industry can correct. The more strictly Mr. Gladstone 
reasons on his premises, the more absurd are the conclusions 
which he brings out; and, when at last his good sense and 
good nature recoil from the horrible practical inferences to 
which his theory leads, he is reduced sometimes to take 
refuge in arguments inconsistent with his fundamental 
doctrines, and sometimes to escape from the legitimate 
consequences of his false principles, under cover of 
equally false history.” In other words, when in the course 
of an argument from false premisses we arrive at a 
conclusion which is quite obviously false, we may either 
go back to the beginning and after altering our original 
assumption reach logically a true conclusion, or we may be 
content to keep our false premiss, and by means of an invalid 
and illogical inference flounder through to the trath. The 
point may be made clearer by a simile which, though not 
entirely analogous, may prove to be of some assistance. 
When a savage comes into possession of a modern rifle, he is 
always puzzled by the sights. Often in his ignorance he will 
sight it for a thousand yards, and then attempt to use it at 
two hundred. The result is, of course, that the more 
accurately he aims the more certain he is not to hit his mark. 
It is the very perfection of his instrament and of his use of it 
that is making his efforts vain. The analogy, as we have 
said, breaks down; and this is because, although the savage 
who aims his rifle accurately but with the sights wrong can 
never hit, the man who reasons logically but from false pre- 
misses may sometimes reach a true conclusion. We may take, 
for instance, this perfectly valid syllogism :—* A!] birds sre 
elephants. All elephants have two legs. Therefore all birds 
have two legs.” But if we cannot put it dogmatically that no 
true conclusion can be reached from false premisses, we cau 
at least say that there is never any assurance that such a 
conclusion is true. 

All of this will have made it obvious what a useless, 
and even dangerous, thing logical reasoning becomes unless 
the facts are true facts, Logic is an instrument. And 
when once we have set it to work upon true assumptions, 
it is an essential instrument. We must realise, however, that 
it isalso a very simple one. In a complex train of thought 
the mere logical reasoning is by far the easiest part. The 
difficulties lie in the verifying of the premisses; and this 
process, to be adequately performed, requires from the thinker 
in a high degree qualities of analysis, accuracy, and honesty. 
For how else would it be possible for him even to be certain 
of the meaning of his assumptions? And when he has dis- 
covered their precise meaning there still remains the task of 
satisfying himself of their truth. After such difficulties as 





these have been surmounted, valid inferences scem almost te 
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draw themselves automatically. Occasionally, it is true, the 
mere drawing of a valid inference will assist in the verification 
ef the premisses. Such is the case with the reductio ad 
absurdum of which Mr. Gladstone’s argument was an example. 
But in general it occupies a very subordinate position. When 
once these limitations have been realised, it is no longer 
possible either to despise logic or to respect it very deeply. 
We come in the end to regard it as something friendly and 
familiar, always waiting, harmless and necessary, at the 
fireside of our thought. 

But even if logic and the syllogism have to be relegated to 
this humble position, might not incarnate Logic urge in 
his defence P—‘ Well and good; but even if I am a very 
small thing, I am the only thing, the only instrument in 
the realm of thought, the only process, the only method 
of reasoning, the only step by which the mind can rise 
to higher things. It is me or nothing. Despise me if 
yon will, but you cannot advance an inch in the realms of 
thought without me. I am in those realms what the atom or 
the electron is in the realm of matter,—the ultimate thing, the 
sine qua non, the last and least, but always the last. If 
you press to the end, all else will fall away and desert you. 
Man stands alone in fhe universe with nothing but move- 
ment, wdvta pei, the eternal flux; something to move or to 
move in; and me,—the syllogism. It may seem a bleak pros- 
pect, but it is a fact.” Yet may not man, “the noble animal,” 
reply P—“ Logic, you have forgotten something,—something 
which differs from you because it is not dead but alive, 
something which can put in motion both you and the electron, 
something which can create, and so partakes of God,— 
consciousness. Consciousness is the true fact, the unmis- 
takable thing, the simple mystery. You and your electron 
are but phantoms. Here is the great reality, the essential, 
the causa causans. The rest is silence and the shadow of 
a name.” 





SCOUTING GAMES. 

HE critic unfamiliar with the methods and manners of 
Boy Scouts, and vaguely distrustful of a movement 
which perhaps seems to him to depend for its chief success 
on make-believe and dressing-up, cannot do better than study 
the pages of General Baden-Powell’s little volume, “ Scouting 
Games,” which has just been added to the “Scout Library ” 
(Pearson, Is. and 2s. net). Then he will understand. 
General Baden-Powell has understood from the beginning; 
he has seen what was wanted to plant and to keep alive 
an idea, and his idea continues growing. Here in this 
eollection of “ Scouting Games” we find what is perhaps 
the most amusing and interesting side of what in 
essentials is a serious movement. No one who as 
a schoolboy has read a word of Fenimore Cooper or 
Ballantyne, nobody who feels the fascination of a good 
detective story, or who understands a little of the 
pleasures of woodcraft, could fail to be attracted by 
the principle of these games, or, for that matter, by the 
playing of the games themselves. Certainly no officer of 
Volunteers or Territorials who has tried to get a company of 
boys and men, unequal in age, intelligence, and experience of 
country sights and sounds, to comprehend the general notions 
of attack and defence under modern conditions of warfare 
would undervalue the training such “games” as these 
would give. “Games” is a word which has many meanings, 
but the “ great game” which attracted Kim remains for boys 
always one of the best meanings of all. An outdoor game which 
depends for its success upon no playing-field, no limitation in 
space or in numbers of players; a game which can be played 
in school-time or holiday-time, which gives exercise to the 
Best of the faculties which a boy likes to use,—there was 
always room for as many games as possible of that kind, and 
if General Baden-Powell did not invent the games themselves, 
be has at least given them a system and given the system 

a name. There was a good deal in the name alone. 

Here, for example, is a game which has all the elements of 
sound training in attack and defence. It is called “ Numbers,” 
and it is recommended for training the eyesight and teaching 
the art of advancing under cover. The players are divided 
into two parties, a patrol to defend the camp, and an attacking 
force to advance on the camp taking all possible advantage of 
eovert. Each Scout bas a three-figure number pinned on the 
front of his hat; the figures ave in black, three inches high, 





aes 
soas to be decipherable at a hundred yards distance N 
: . » No 
one may take off his hat, or move his number, or conceal it 
with his hand. When the attacking force advances tryle 
throughout to approach the defenders in the campwithed 
being seen, each side tries to read the numbers on the hats 
of the others, which can only be done, of course, when the 
hats are exposed. Each side has an umpire, and when 
a number is read correctly the owner of the number ig 
marked down as shot and dead. When the parties are fifty 
yards apart, the umpire calls out the names of those who have 
been shot, and only the rest are allowed to continue; the 
attackers then rush over the open space, and the defenders 
read their numbers as fast as they can. If all the numbers 
are read, then the camp is saved. There are obvious possi- 
bilities here for training others than Boy Scouts; so there are 
in the game called “ Deer-Stalking.” The “deer” is the Scout. 
master, and he is stalked by his Scouts. He does not hide, 
but stands, occasionally moving, and when he sees a Scont 
moving he calls to him to stand up as having failed. When 
“Time” is called, all the Scouts stand up, and the nearest to 
the “ deer” wins. 

These are games for open country. But one of the best 
features of the system is that it is equally adaptable 
for the most crowded streets of a town. What could 
be better than “ Despatch-Running”? A despatch is known 
to be about to be sent to a certain spot in a town, say 
a well-known building, which is supposed to be a besieged 
place. The enemy, trying to intercept the despatch, form a 
cordon round the building, but may not go nearer to it than, 
say, three hundred yards. All that they know is that the 
despatch-runner will start from a certain place at a certain 
time, and their object is to prevent him from breaking through 
their cordon. All that the despatch-runner has to do is to 
wear a coloured rag at least two feet long pinned on his 
shoulder. He may adopt any disguise except that of a 
woman, and if he reaches his goal with his rag pinned to 
his shoulder he has won. If a single game were to be 
picked out of all the games for town and country, we 
think we should pick this. Would it not play admirably 
in a town with an open space approached hy many 
streets, Jarge and small, coming from every direction— 
Trafalgar Square, for instance ? We could suggest admirable 
methods for approaching Trafalgar Square. Or take a 
game adapted primarily for open or woodland country. 
“ Wool-Collecting ” sounds as if it might provide employment 
for the most imbecile, but it is a game which needs eyes and 
brains. <A trail of wool is laid across country; small pieces 
of cheap wool, not of the brightest colours, are laid on the 
ground, or tied to gates, hedges, tree branches, and so on, at 
intervals of about twenty yards, Then two or more patrols set 
out to hit off the trail. When a Scout sees a piece of wool, 
he gives his patrol-call, so that the others may know where 
the trail has been hit off, and he then hands over the wool to 
his patrol-leader. At the end of therun the patrol wins which 
has collected most pieces of wool. Clearly, if the trail were 
ingeniously laid, with false tracks here and there, the gather- 
ing of wool would test the tracker’s observation pretty 
severely. Except for the pace at which the trail can be laid 
and tracked, the game has a dozen advantages of interest over 
the old-fashioned paper-chase. 


Schoolmasters might perhaps object to some of the games 
suggested in that they do not provide what most school games 
provide, the maximum of physical exercise in the minimum 
of time. We do not know that there should be any valid 
objection against them on that account; indeed, an outdoor 
game which provides exercise for eye and brain rather than 
muscles is to be welcomed as complementary to games 
like hockey and football, even if for some boys it would not 
make a good substitute. Itis true that some of the games 
are only suitable for the holidays, and could only be played 
with the knowledge and permission of the boys’ parents,— 
the games which are to be played by night, for example. 
“The Escaped Smoker” is a good specimen. “ A convict 
has escaped from prison, and, being an inveterate smoker, 
the first thing he does is to buy a large supply of 
cigarettes and matches. On a dark night a message 
is brought to the Scouts that he has been seen im & 
wood close by, etill smoking.” How could a game ope 
better than that? The boys have to surround the wood, and 
the man (who must not be a Scout, for Scouts do not smoke) 
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has to keep his cigarette in full view and strike a match every 
three minutes. We imagine that few schoolmasters would 
approve of this sort of exercise after lock-up. Nor, perhaps, 
gould all parents welcome the “Whale Hunt.” In the 
«Whale Hunt” a big log of wood is placed half-way between 
two harbours, about a mile apart. In each harbour is a crew 
with a boat, and on a given signal the crews row out to 
harpoon the whale. If they arrive at the whale together, both 
harpoon it, and then each crew tries to tow the whale and 
the other crew home. This sounds as if it would be rather 
strenuous an occupation, and as in the description of 
the game you are warned that “on no account must 
you throw your spear over the other boat or over the 
heads of your crew,” we imagine that parents watching 
the straggles of the whale from the shore might become 
anxious. The most cheerful view which the distressed parent 
could take would be that in case of an accident with the 
harpoon all Boy Scouts are supposed to be familiar with 
methods of first-aid. But the “Whale Hunt,” doubtless, is 
meant rather for the boys of training-ships than for casual 
visitors to the seaside. Most of the games described are un- 
attended by any risks except those which boys like to run and 
ought to run. One of those least attended with danger 
puzzles us a little. Scouts are ordered to run to a hoarding 
where there is an umpire ready to time them. The umpire 
gives them a minute, and then they have to run back and 
report all that there was on the hoarding in the way of 
advertisements. This is called “ Morgan's Game.” Kim 
would have won it. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
SEEING IS BELIEVING. 


[To rae Epiron or tas “ Srscraron.”’] 

Sir—Quite the most interesting part of the Poor Law 
Commissioners’ work arose out of their determination to go 
and see for themselves. It had soon become clear to them 
that so long as they continued to sit round a table in London 
their knowledge would be limited to what other people chose 
to tell them, and they would never come into actual contact 
with the facts they were investigating. So they set out, 
sometimes singly, sometimes in twos and threes, in search of 
adventures, in much the same spirit that Diimmling in the 
German fairy-tales sets out to see what the world is like. 
They will forgive me the comparison when I remind them 
that Diimmling always profited by his experiences, and returned 
home a very wise man, in addition to marrying the King’s 
daughter. 

And indeed, notwithstanding the liberality of the Treasury, 
their adventures were not, for elderly people, altogether insig- 
uificant. They stormed Highland fastnesses in a rickety 
motor-'bus, and in the teeth of a raging blizzard ; they suffered 
the fate of those that go down to the sea in ships amongst 
the Western Isles; they fled ignominiously before the porter 
of an Irish workhouse, who became a raving maniac on their 
approach; they were hurled from one end of the country to 
the other in motor-cars which would sometimes break down 
and leave them benighted far from home. They tramped 
many weary miles of corridors in many melancholy institu- 
tions, and interviewed as many types of person as a profes- 
siona! journalist. They learned to sit patiently through long 
dull meetings, and to present a face of intelligence to the recital 
of innumerable grievances. And gradually they became 
alepts in the art of seeing more than they were shown. The 
difficulty of that art was, of course, the main stumbling-block 
in the way of getting their own experience, and critics are apt 
to urge that the mere impressions of outsiders making flying 
visits are of little value. But the same critics will generally 
sceept as evidence anything which appears in print, and 
they may find their answer in the notes made by the 
Commissioners and now published as Vol. XXVIII. of the 
Evidence. So far as it goes, and some will think it goes very 
far, the evidence contained in those notes is irrefragable; the 
things recorded are things actually seen and heard. 

Of course much may depend upon interpretation. Cock- 
roaches in the children’s wash-basins or dirty food in a 
baby’s cot might be isolated accidents; but when the matron 
and the Guardian conducting you round unite in assuring you 
that there are always cockroaches in workhouses, and that 
Paupers invariably hide remnants of food in the cots, then you 





realise that it is a part of the scheme of things,—if not in all 
workhouses, at any rate in that particular institution. In 
other cases seeing was believing without any need of inference, 
For instance :— 

“The tramp wards are scandalously bad, in a shed built in a 
hollow close to refuse heap, which is always unsavoury, and in 
summer, I was told, almost pestilential.” 

Again, there is no room for mistake in this description of a 
workhouse in a provincial town :— 

“The buildings wore antiquated and dark, ill-ventilated and 
over-crowded ; and it must be very difficult to maintain discipline 
under such conditions. There was a large namber of able-bodied 
men loafing about in crowded wards for whom no task-work is 
provided.” 

Or again, take this :— 

“The children’s quarters are not satisfactory. The boys’ 
dormitory is dirty, and the beds very unsatisfactory. The boys’ 
day-room, an untidy and gloomy place, in charge of an inmate, a 
cobbler, is used as the cobbler’s workshop. The boys’ offices were 
filthy, and the girls’ but little better.” 

Of the terrible conditions found in visiting out-relief cases 
I will not speak here, except to point out that no one would 
have described these in giving evidence, for those responsible 
knew little of them and cared less. But I will quote two 
notes referring to the work of the Guardians in administering 
relief, in order to show the sort of “impression” received 
The first describes a scene where three Relief Committees mut 
in one room :— 

“It is not easy to convey any idea of their inefficiency. Three 
of them were held in close proximity—the shouts of the relieving 
officers, tho banging of doors, made the scene a pandemonium ! 
The procedure was as follows: the Committee sat on one side of a 
counter, the relieving officer on the other with a pile of money 
beside him. He took names in order from the application and 
report book (which seemed to be very fairly kept), summoned the 
applicant, stated the facts of the case, allotted the relief, and 
handed it to the applicant, at the same time giving a card to the 
Chairman of the Committee for endorsement. By this method, 
thirteen cases were decided in one Committee in four minutes.” 
As a contrast take the following :— 

“ An intelligent and considerate interest was taken in all the 

cases, school attendance tickets and medical certificates being 
examined by individual members of the Committee. Cleanliness 
and housing conditions were taken into account in deciding each 
application for out-relief.” 
Impressions of this kind, when multiplied literally by the 
hundred, were, I submit, very important evidence as to the 
nature of the administrators and their work in the Unions 
visited. 

Of course in many institutions and at many meetings tha 
Commissioners found little to criticise and much to admire, 
and the question arises whether they did right in quoting so 
largely in their Report from unfavourable instances. When it 
is remembered that the task laid upon them was to advise 
what change, if any, was desirable in the Poor Laws, it will 
be seen that it was essential, since they thought chanze 
necessary, to explain their reasons. In the notes from which 
I have been quoting, and in the other volumes of Evidence, 
will be found ample and ungrudging accounts of all the many 
admirable doings of Guardians. And much more remains in 
their memories than could be recorded. They must indeed 
have been blind if they had failed to recognise the tender 
compassion of the elderly clergyman who spent a hot 
summer afternoon bending over a dying pauper to fan 
away the flies; or the motherly heart of the lady to whom 
the babies rushed when she entered the nursery; or the 
enthusiasm of the Guardian whose persistent efforts had got 
the children out of the workhouse into homes where he 
watched over their welfare like a father; or the energy and 
devotion manifest in the excellent management of many 
institutions. It was experiences like these which induced the 
majority to frame a scheme which would retain the services 
of such men and women while excluding those of a lower 
type. For again the Commissioners must have been very 
blind if they had failed to see that many of the Guardians 
were of a very different type. It is of course terribly easy to 
misjudge persons whom we see only once; but there could 
be no mistake in thinking that a Guardian who came to his 
work obviously under the influence of drink was unfit for the 
important duties he had undertaken, or that the publican 
who insisted that out-relief should be given to lazy habitués 
of bis own public-house was likely to do more harm than 
good. 

One test of the calibre of the Guardians lies in noticing 
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wha‘ they are proud of. Some Boards would pride themselves 
cn h:ving no women members, others on taking no notice of 
the Local Government Board; others would congratulate 
themselves that by the surpassing dirtiness of their tramp 
wards, or the forcible application of a cold douche, they had 
diminished the number of tramps in their Union. One Board 
would be proud of keeping down the rates, another of its 
extravagant expenditure in building. Many Guardians, some 
of them among the best, were so much obsessed by the 
mechanism of their institutions as to have little thought to 
spare for the inmates, so that in some workhouses it was only 
by a persistent effort that the Commissioners could get away 
from the perfections of the shining soup coppers in the kitchen 
and the new machinery in the laundry to the worn-out and 
broken-down humanity for whose sake they existed. On the 
other hand, there were the happier places where Guardians 
and officials prided themselves on knowing the history and 
fortunes of every inmate, on the carcer of the children who 
were brought up under their care, on the effectiveness of 
their infirmary treatment, and on the carefulness of their 
administration. 

One merit which must be accorded to the great majority of 
Boards is the faculty of choosing a good Chairman. Now 
and again, indeed, one comes across a note like this :—“ The 
proceeedings of the Board were fairly orderly, only three or 
four of the Guardians took any part in them, probably 
because the Chairman talked so much himself, and generally 
suppressed others who attempted to speak.” But for the 
most part the Chairmen were excellent, and it was little short 
of wonderful sometimes how they managed to keep their 
difficult teams together, and carry the business through in 
spite of all noise and obstruction. Once, indeed, the Com- 
missioners were witnesses of a whole Board completely baffled 
by an angry woman Guardian whose marvellous flow of 
language prevented all business; but nearly always the 
Chairman was sufficiently master of the situation at least to 
do the business himself if he could not make the Guardians 
do it. One plucky old gentleman even offered to fight 
(i.e., with fists) an obstructive relieving officer. Another, 
and this was in Ireland, presiding over an unruly Board 
of some forty members, steadily rushed through the business 
téle-a-téte with the clerk, only lifting his head now and 
again with a curt “Out of order” in response to some 
preposterous political motion. At last he came to the end, 
straightened himself up, and, in reply to a taunt from 
a particularly uproarious Guardian, hurled the following 
retort: “ Anyway, I never fell off a car into the hedge coming 
home from market after buying little pigs.’ The blow was 
ponderous but effective. 

The Commissioners brought back many conclusions from 
their wanderings. To take the one point of the Guardians; 
they had found a great army of men and women devoting 
themselves to the work, the majority of them capable and 
disinterested. But it was an army badly organised and 
lacking effective guidance; an army in which the efforts of 
the better were constantly hampered and frustated by the 
opposition of the worse; an army presenting a broken front 
to the enemy, with many stragglers, and without any common 
ideal animating the whole. And they ask that this army 
shall be—not disbanded—but sifted, reorganised, and led into 
battle with renewed hope and confidence.—I am, Sir, &c., 


x. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL FREE-TRADE 
ASSOCIATION. 
[To tue Epitor or tue “ Sprecrator.”’] 
S1r,—I shall feel much obliged if you will allow me through 
your columns to say a few words about the genesis and objects 
of the Constitutional Free-Trade Association, 

The Unionist Free-Trade Club, which was originally formed 
under the presidency of the late Duke of Devonshire, con- 
sisted partly of members who were in general sympathy with 
the programme of the Liberal Party save on the question of 
Home-rule for Ireland, and partly of others who were in 
general sympathy with the programme of the Unionist Party 
save on the question of Tariff Reform. When the Club was 
formed Free-trade versus Protection was the main issue 





tara 
before the country. Other matters now occupy a prominent 


place. 

The members of the Club were all loyal Unionists, ana also 
staunch Free-traders ; but a difference of opinion arose as to 
the relative importance to be attached to these two questions 
respectively, and also as to the extent to which other matters 
notably the composition and functions of a Second Chamber 
and the best method for resisting the growth of extrem 
State Socialism, should be allowed to influence the action of 
the Club in its collective capacity. In these circumstances 
it was decided, with great reluctance on both sides, that the 
Club should be dissolved. 

The new Constitutional Free-Trade Association has been 
started by those members of the old Unionist Free-Trade 
Club who, without in any degree abandoning their adherengs 
to Free-trade principles, are prepared under existing polities) 
conditions to give in general their loyal support to the 
Unionist Party in spite of differences of opinion on the Fiseal 
question. It isalso hoped that the Association may be able 
to fulfil a useful function in co-operating, more especially 
during the coming Election, with other organisations repre. 
senting generally the views of moderate politicians, 

It is not probable that, consistently with the principles 
enunciated above, the Association will for the time being be 
able to take any very active part in the defence of the cause of 
Free-trade,—a cause which, it cannot be doubted, has been 
seriously imperilled by the heavy financial liabilities incurred 
by the present Government. At the same time, it is thought 
desirable that both the public and the leaders of the Unionist 
Party should be made aware that there are still within the 
ranks of that party a certain number who adhere to Free. 
trade principles, and who will be prepared, should the oceasion 
arise, to take such judicious action as may, without seriously 
imperilling the Unionist cause generally, be calculated to 
afford support to those principles. 

I would earnestly beg all whose views are in harmony with 
those of the Association to join us. They can do so by 
communicating with the honorary secretary, Mr. E. G. Brunker, 
111 Palewell Park, East Sheen, 8.W., who can furnish all 
further particulars.—I am, Sir, &c., CROMER, 

86 Wimpole Sircet, W. 

[We hope that those of our readers who are in sympathy 
with the Constitutional Free-Trade Association will not delay 
to send in their names to the secretary. The imminence of 
another General Election makes it specially important that 
Unionist Free-traders who detest the policy of the present 
Government should come together with a view to common 
action.—Ep. Spectator.] 





INDIA AND THE NAVY. 

{To rae Epiron oy ter “ Specrator.”] 
Sir,—So much attention is paid just now to naval affairs and 
to the affairs of India that it is a little surprising that no 
reference is made to the naval position once held by British 
India. This is the more surprising because the question of 
the establishment of naval forees by the King’s oversea 
Dominions is, and of late bas been, much discussed. It 
appears to be quite forgotten that for nearly two centuries 
and a half British India maintained a Navy of respectable 
size and of admirable efficiency. The history of this force 
to the credit of which many brilliant achievements and much 
solid and useful work, especially in marine surveying, have to 
be placed—is fully narrated in two stout volumes by Lieutenant 
C. R. Low, LN. The record is interesting and inspiring, 
and those who examine it will be well repaid. Colonel the 
Hon. Leicester Stanhope in 1827 said :—‘* Never was there an 
instance of any ship of the Bombay Marine [as it was then 
named] having lowered her flag to an enemy of equal 
force.” 

The history began in 1613, when a squadron was formed at 
Surat to afford protection from the aggressions of the Porta- 
guese and of the pirates who infested the Indian seas 
Natives of India and the King’s European subjects can take 
an equal pride in the exploits of the Indian Navy, a8 these 
were performed against foreign foes or piratical enemies, and 
in the interest of the maritime trade of the people of the Peni 
sula irrespective of race or creed. The naval establishment 
was put on a permanent footing in 1615, and was definitely 
removed from Surat to Bombay, which accounts for the official 
designation Bombay Marine, borne by it till renamed “ The 
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Indian Navy” in 1830. That it had attained respectable 
dimensions in the second half of the seventeenth century 

ars from the fact that in 1669 the Court of Directors 
ae inted as their shipbuilder at Bombay Mr. Warwick Pett, 
wr alet of the celebrated family of naval architects to 
shich Sir Phineas Pett had given so much distinction. 
In 1716 the force comprised one ship of thirty-two guns, 
four of twenty to twenty-eight guns, and twenty smaller 
vessels. In 1742 it had one ship of forty-four guns, four of 
twenty-eight, four of eighteen, and twenty-six smaller vessels, 
the crews amounting to one hundred officers and nearly two 
thousand men. About three-fifths of each ship’s complement 
were Europeans. Later nearly the whole complement of 
some ships was European. A building-yard was maintained 
at Surat till 1735, when most of the work was transferred to 
Bombay, where the establishment had been greatly enlarged. 
This was the beginning of the association of the eminent 
Parsee shipbuilders with the Indian and Imperial Naval 
Services. Lowjee Nusseranjee followed the establishment 
from Surat to Bombay. He was succeeded by several capable 
men of the same race, amongst them Jamsetjee Bormanjee, 
Cowasjee, and others whose names were well known in the 
Roval Navy within my own recollection. 

What it had been possible to do in India will appear from 
the statement of a visitor who, describing Bombay in 1775, 
said :—-“ Here is a dockyard large and well contrived with all 
kinds of naval stores deposited in proper warehouses: and 
ee forges for making anchors. It boasts such a dry 
dock as is, perhaps, not to be seen in any part of Europe 
either for size or convenient situation.” Under the super- 
vision of the talented Parsee shipbuilders, in this yard, 
besides those for the Bombay Marine, there were built in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century and earlier part of the 
nineteenth century for the Royal Navy nine ships of the line, 
seven frigates, and six smaller vessels. The ‘ Asia,’ 
Codrington’s flagship at Navarino, was one of the line-of- 
battle ships, and so was the ‘Calcutta,’ in which so many 
officers of high rank still surviving served in China. India 
was not behindhand in the progress of naval architecture, as 
steamers for local service were built about 1824; and in 1838 
arrangements were made at Bombay for gradually converting 
the Indian Navy into a steam service. 

In combination with the Royal Navy, the Indian Navy took 
an active part in the first and second Burmese Wars and the 


first China War. A great deal of its service was performed. 


outside local Indian waters, in the Persian Gulf, in the Red 
Sea, and on the shores of East Africa. The trading opera- 
tions of native merchants with distant ports were protected 
and facilitated by its operations. 

An interesting point in connexion with the Indian Navy is 
that it had a distinguished Marine Corps established in 1775, 
which on the extinction of the naval force became the 21st 
Regiment of Bombay Native Infantry. After the assumption 
of the government of India by the Crown, the Navy became 
a Royal Service, but only for a short time, as its existence 
was terminated in April, 1863, when a long and really brilliant 
history was closed. The average annual cost of the Indian 
Navy for several years before its extinction was about 
£350,000. As the revenue of British India at the time was 
about £21,000,000, and is now about £75,000,000, the naval 
expenditure of the earlier period would be equivalent in these 
days to fully £1,250,000. The money expended certainly 
obtained a very efficient Service, and probably few will read 
its history without a feeling of regret that what it had done 
80 oftea went without adequate recognition.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cyprian A. G. Bripas. 





GERMAN AND BRITISH EXPORTS. 
[To rae Eprror or tae “ Srzcraror.”’] 
Siz—I am obliged for your kind reference in the 
Spectator of March 26th to my speech at Cannon Street. On 
one important point, however, the report from which you 
quote does not correctly give what I said. I remarked that, 
though Germany is so much Jarger and more populous, her 
exports had not increased more than ours, and gave the 
following figures. From 1880 to 1907 the increase of exports 
was for France, £83,000,000; Germany, £186,000,000; the 
United Kingdom, £203,000,000. Though, therefore, Germany 
hag a much larger arca and twenty million more people in 
round numbers, her exports have increased £17,009,000 less, 








and ours are still over £50,000,000 more than hers. We have 

not yet, as you know, the final German figures for 1908. I 

was not able to write sooner as I was away from my books.— 

I am, Sir, &c., AVEBURY, 
High Elms, Farnboro’, R.S.O., Kent. 





THE CABINET. 
LTo tas Eprron or tus “ Srecrator.’’| 

S1z,—The Parliamentary events of the last few months must 
have been fraught with the deepest significance to students of 
Constitutional history, though probably few of them would 
venture at the present moment to express an opinion as to 
their final tendency. But there are two factors of the greatest 
importance, which up to the present have somewhat counter- 
acted, or at least obscured, one another, which it is worth the 
while even of “the man in the street” to note at once; 
as at any moment their antagonism may cease, with 
results endangering the continued existence not only of the 
Constitution but of the Empire. 

The first of these factors, the increasing power of the 
Cabinet, I have already alluded to ina letter you did me the 
honour to publish recently. The evidence of this power has, 
however, recently been veiled by the second factor, the 
exceeding feebleness—or ought I to say benignity ?—of the 
heads of the Cabinet; and to some extent perhaps by the 
development of a number of powerful independent groups in 
Parliament, in place of the traditional two parties. But it 
would be a mistake to imagine that the existence of those groups 
diminishes the danger of excessive power passing into the 
hands of an oligarchy of party politicians. At best it can 
only slightly widen the boundaries of that oligarchy, while a 
skilful party tactician in the Cabinet would find in a number 
of groups, which could be played off one against the other, 
precisely the conditions required to leave him master of the 
situation. 

Up to the present moment, however, such a skilful party 
tactician has not succeeded in obtaining complete control of 
the Cabinet. Our Prime Ministers, whether through benefi- 
cence or ineptitude, have not been men of this stamp. But 
a tremendous crisis is before us; no one knows what, or I 
should rather say whom, it may bring forth. It is only in times 
of emergency such as this that a great leader can suddenly 
spring from obscurity to the head of affairs, and we may have 
some such surprise in store for us, either for weal or woe. 
Rash as a prophecy may seem at the present moment, I 
venture to anticipate that it will be by the appearance of a 
new leader on one side or on the other that we shall escape from 
the political morass in which we are involved, and that the 
future of the whole English-speaking race depends on who 
that leader will be, and which way he will lead us. 

It is not the rdle of a moderate man who dislikes party 
politics, nor is it the function of a Centre Party Union, to 
choose or put forward such a leader, whether a new man or 
one who has led before. But of this we may be sure: the 
leader, on whichever side he is, will not tell his followers or 
the country to “wait and see.” He will command success, 
not wait on it; and if he deserves it, assuredly it will be hia. 
God grant that it may not be his if he does not deserve it.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., Epwarp T. Drxon, 

R.A. Mess, Lark: Hill Camp, Salisbury. 





THE BUDGET OF 1909-10—A POINT OF ORDER. 
[To tae Eprrorg ov tax “Srecrator.” | 
Sir,—In the Spectator of April 2nd a “News of the 
Week” paragraph states that “the Prime Minister, in reply 
to Mr. Balfour [on Thursday], also stated that when the 
‘guillotine’ Resolutions in regard to the veto had been 
passed, he would propose to apply the ‘guillotine’ to the 
Budget of last year.” In the editorial note to Mr. Theodore 
G. Chambers’s admirable letter in the same issue, you also 
state that, if the Land-taxes under last year’s Finance Bill 
are sent up to the House of Lords, the Lords must pass them, 
although you agree that they are unjust to individuals and to 
the nation as a whole. To-day (Wednesday) Mr. Asquith is 
reported to have referred, in answer to Mr. Douglas Hall in 
the House of Commons, to the time to be allowed in the 
discussion on the Budget for the last year. Touching the 
statements by the Prime Minister referred to, is it not a 
fact that the Budget for 1909-10—as a result of the recent 
General Election—was, as you say in the first leading article 
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in the same issue, disapproved of by a substantial majority 
of the new Members returned, and consequently the Finance 
Bill of 1909 could not be reintroduced into the House of 
Commons or enacted, prior to March 31st, this year? 
Is it not also a fact that the Government not only 
did not attempt to do so, but refused to introduce to the new 
Parliament any Budget whatever, or Finance Bill, which they 
could have passed for the immediate national exigencies of 
1909-10? The financial year 1909-10 is now past beyond 
recall, the nation’s yearly expenses for that period have been 
provided for by the permanent taxes, by the illegal collection 
and detention of money on account of certain taxes not 
enacted by Parliament, and by extensive Exchequer loans. 
Therefore, as the Government did not think it necessary to 
pass a Finance Bill for 1909-10, the Budget of last year is 
obviously as “ dead as Queen Anne.” It also stands to reason 
that the Budget and Finance Bill for 1910-11 cannot be the 
same as the Budget and Finance Bill that might have 
been necessary for last year. If the above facts are truly 
stated, does it not follow that neither Mr. Asquith nor the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer can Constitutionally or logically 
produce the Budget and Finance Bill of the expired last 
financial year to be discussed or “guillotined” in this financial 
year now current, and previous to the Budget for 1910-11? 
The point does not seem to have occurred to the Press, or, 80 
far as I have gathered, to have been raised by a Member of 
Parliament in the House of Commons. Is it possible that 
the Speaker may declare Mr. Asquith’s proposed Resolution 
on the Budget of 1909 to be “out of order”? Perhaps, Sir, 
you would throw some enlightenment on this apparently all- 


important inquiry.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. Toutmin Smita. 


The Woodlands, Dulwich Common. 





THE BUDGET.—A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
PARALLEL. 
[To Tse Epitor or Tux “Srectator.” ] 

S1r,— May not an interesting parallel to the existing situation 
be found in Macaulay’s “ History of England” where he deals 
with the conflict between the two Houses in the closing years 
of the seventeenth century when the Commons tacked the 
“ Resumption Bill ”"—a measure for land confiscation—to the 
Land Tax Bill? The whole story should be read, but the 
following excerpts give the drift of it :— 


“That a Bill so violent, so unjust, and so unconstitutional 
would pass the Lords without considerable alterations was hardly 
to be expected. The ruling demagogues therefore resolved to 
join it with the Bill which granted to the Crown a Land Tax of 
2s. in the pound for the service of next year, and thus to place 
the Upper House under the necessity of either passing 
both Bills together without the change of a word, or 
of ——s both together, and leaving the public creditor 
unpaid and the nation defenceless There was great 
indignation among the Peers...... Not only—such were 
the just complaints of the Peers—not only are we to be deprived 
of that co-ordinate legislative power to which we are by the con- 
stitution of the realm entitled. We are not to be allowed even a 
suspensive veto. We are not to dare to remonstrate, to suggest 
an amendment, to offer a reason, to ask for an explanation. 
Whenever the other House has passed a Bill to which it is known 
we have strong objections, that Bill is to be tacked to a Bill of 
Supply. If we alter it we are told that we are attacking the most 
sacred privilege of the representatives of the people, and that we 
must either take the whole or reject the whole. If we reject the 
whole, public credit is shaken.” 


The Lords amended the Bill :— 

“The Bill improved by these changes was sent down by two 
judges to the Lower House. The Lower House was all in a flame. 
There was now no difference of opinion there. Even those 
members who thought that the Resumption Bill and the Land 
Tax Bill ought not to have been tacked together yet felt that 
since these Bills had been tacked together it was impossible to 
agree to the amendments made by the Lords without surrendering 
one of the most precious privileges of the Constitution. The 
amendments were rejected without one dissentient voice. It 
was resolved that a conference should be demanded, and the 
gentlemen who were to manage the conference were instructed to 
gay merely that the Upper House had no right to alter a money 
Bill that they should leave the Bill with the Lords, and 
that they should leave with the Lords also the responsibility of 
stopping the supplies which were necessary for the public 
service.” 

Several votes of menacing sound were passed at the same 
sitting. Said one Member of the Commons :—“ They object 
to tacking, do they? Let them take care that they do not 
provoke us to tack in earnest How would they like 





to have Bills of Supply with Bills of Attai 
them ?” a_i & 
The Conference between the Houses was held. The Bil 
and amendments were delivered back to the (Co 
“together with a paper containing a concise but lym; 
and forcible exposition of the grounds on which the Lords 
conceived themselves to be acting in a constitutional apg 
strictly defensive manner.” This paper was read at ihe Bar, 
but it was “instantly resolved that the Bill should again be 
sent back to the Lords with a peremptory announcement that 
the Commons’ determination was unalterable.” Qy» again 
considering the amendments, the view prevailed in the Lords 
that it would be unwise to force the conflict to an issue, and 
the King “ at length consented to let it be understood that he 
considered the passing of the Bill as on the whole the less ot 
two great evils.” The Bill was allowed to pass unamendea 
but “ for the first time since the Revolution the Session cloge 
without a speech from the throne. William was too angry to 
thank the Commons—and too prudent to reprimand them,” 
—I am, Sir, &c., Davrp Srewanrr, 
Oban. 





MR. ASQUITH’S SPEECH. 
{To rex Epiron or rus “Srecraror.”’} 

S1r,—I cannot understand your “drag-chain-only-wanted 
going-downhill” article in last week’s Spectator, or jig 
assumption that the coach is always going uphill when the 
Tories are in, and always down when the Radicals are jp, 
Take the Education Act, 1902, and the Licensing Act, 1904 
You and I may not bappen to object to those meagureg op 
their merits, but can any one fail to see that they were bitterly 
distasteful to their opponents? The Lords let them through 
as if they had been Gas Bills. But what surprises me more 
is your ignoring the Protectionist propaganda. To yon and 
me Tariff Reform would be as bitter as, or more so than, to 
any Radical. A temporary Protectionist majority in the 
Commons would pass this into law, and the Lords would be 
no sort of check: would not think of referring it to the people, or 
hanging it up for consideration in any way. Many of w, 
while on their merits approving two out of the above three 
measures, cannot help feeling acutely a gross unfairness ina 
system which enables one side when in power to pass measures 
most distasteful to their opponents, while for corresponding 
measures the other side can never be “in power” at all. $ 
long as all modification of this lop-sided arrangement is 
refused, our inclinations will be to support Radical candidates 
where they are personally acceptable. To put forward 
“reform” as a remedy seems to me twaddle. However 
desirable in itself, it affords no solution of the difficulty. 
Any conceivable reform must strengthen the Upper House; 
the problem arises from its being too strong as it is.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ANDW. JOHNSTON, 

Woodford Green. 

[We should, of course, like to see an Upper House able and 
willing to veto Tariff Reform; but does Mr. Johnston imagine 
that his Liberal friends are going to give us such a House? 
Under the new dispensation of no brake at all, the Upper 
House will not only have no right to impose a tax, but no 
right to prevent the taxation of the British people, be the 
taxation proposals never so monstrous.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS PROBLEM. 
[To rae Epiron or tHe “Srrcrator.”] 

S1r,—W ould it not also be “grossly unjust,” if the Resols- 
tions were to pass into law, to withhold from any Peer willing 
to sacrifice his seat in the emaller Chamber the right of 
offering himself for election in the larger? If he has to 
remain where he is, his choice of influencing legislation differs 
from that with which you endow your correspondents only ia 
degree. To alter the position of the Lords without confronting 
this is to settle on a purchase without asking the price—l 
am, Sir, &c., A ConsTANt READER. 





THE “FEUDAL SCREW.” 
{To tae Epiron or tus “Srscraton.”] 
Srr,—I should be grateful if you would allow me space for 
a final word on the above subject in relation to the allegations 
against Messrs. Boake, Roberts, and Co., of Stratford. I 
wrote to them saying that I was prepared to name a soliciter 
to act for me, if they would name a solicitor to act for thew, 
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who should appoint an arbitrator, and together interview the 
discharged man in the presence of the two men who 
respectively are alleged to have asked the man for his vote 
and dismissed him, and that I would accept their decision. 
It seemed to me that to write further letters would simply 
continue the allegations on the one hand with denials on the 
other, and I was anxious to arrive at the real facts of the case. 
The firm decline to accept my suggestion. I have nothing 
further to add, and must leave the matter to the readers of 
the Spectator to draw their own conclusions.—Thanking you 
for the insertion of this letter, I am, Sir, &c., 
Walthamstow. T. NicHTINGALE. 


[We publish Mr. Nightingale’s final word, but must warn 
our readers that Messrs. Boake’s refusal to set up a private 
Law Court ought not to be taken as in any way an admission 
of the allegations made against them. As we have said again 
and again, the only satisfactory plan for Mr. Nightingale to 
pursue if he believes in his facts is for him to prosecute. The 
law is quite clear, anda Court of Justice is the proper tribunal 
to determine the facts.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE WOMEN’S CHARTER. 

[To tas Eprron or rus “Spectator.”’) 
Sin—Your article of March 26th on “The Women’s 
Charter” has just reached me here. The preface to my 
pamphlet with the above title, now in its fifth edition, says :— 
“This draft is, of course, tentative; it touches on much 
debatable ground; and it may have to be widely modified 
before it can secure general approval.” That is, after a 
lifetime of the best consideration in my power of reforms 
necessary in justice to women, I put forward, with no more 
insistence or confidence than is conveyed by the above 
quotation, a series of proposals for the examination and 
criticism of serious persors. The nine Bills embodying 
my chief proposals, introduced into the House of Commons 
by my husband and other gentlemen, are equally intended to 
serve as bases for serious discussion with a view to ultimate 
Parliamentary action. 





With one exception, the Women’s Charter has been received 
in precisely the spirit in which it was issued. Hundreds of | 
newspaper articles are before me. In every one of them it 
receives a large measure of support; many helpful criticisms, 
which I invited and which I welcome, have been made of it; 
every newspaper except one treats it with courtesy, with 
seriousness, and with the vocabulary customary among) 
educated people. I will not ask you to print many extracts 
from them, but the following are fairly typical of all :— | 

The Sheffield Daily Telegraph says :—“ If all except that relating 
to political rights found a place on the Statute Book, it would be | 
a great gain for English womanhood.” 

The Birmingham Daily Mail says:—“* We believe on the whole 
there will be a disposition to regard sympathetically the chief | 
claims set forth in Sir Charles McLaren’s Bills.” 

The South Wales Daily News says:— The principles embodied 
in a Bills to be introduced by Sir Charles are admittedly 
sound.” 

The Nation says of “the principal demands having relation to 
rights within the family” :—‘“About their essential equity we 
entertain little doubt, and so far as changes in our statute law can 
secure their due enforcement, we should give a general support to 
the Charter.” 

The Christian Commonwealth says :—*The Women’s Charter 
(drawn up by Lady Mclaren, and introduced by Sir Charles 
McLaren last week into Parliament as nine separate Bills) may 
one day be as famous as other famous Charters, not excluding 
Magna Carta. At any rate, it is informing public opinion that 
the claim of women to enfranchisement has behind it urgent legal 
and social necessities.” 

Truth says:—*The Charter is a restrained and reasoned 
document, and if it receives but scant attention every moderate- 
minded and intelligent woman in the country will know why.” 

The Spectator is the exception to which I have alluded. 
Your article covers no less than three columns and a half. 
You bestow upon me your approval of five of my proposals, 
touching many of the greatest and gravest questions of the 
relations of men and women to the State, in precisely nineteen 
lines. All the rest is devoted to denunciation of one 
Proposal and of myself. 

I proposed in my pamphlet, in order to abolish the offensive 
farce of sentencing to be hanged by the neck till she is dead 
& young woman whom there is not the slightest intention of 





hanging, that a seduced, penniless, and disgraced woman who 


kills her illegitimate child in a frenzy of despair and passion ' 





shall be punished with two years’ imprisonment, to be followed 
by two years in a reformatory. Some time-limit is, of course, 
essential, and I proposed a month after the birth as the period 
within which such a frenzy might exist. In order, moreover, 
that the father of the child might be brought to bear his 
share of the responsibility, I suggested that he might be 
informed by registered letter of the expected birth of the 
child with a view to showing, if necessary, by subsequent 
judicial investigation, that he had knowledge beforehand of 
the result of his action. But this suggestion was not embodied 
in my definite proposals,—a fact you have ignored. Neither 
does it appear in the Bill, which you have not taken the 
trouble to procure. My intention was that the Bill (10 Edw. 7, 
71) should leave to the discretion of the Court to decide 
whether in such a case of infanticide the prisoner should be 
judged under the Offences against the Person Act, 1861, with 
a possible sentence of death, or under this Bill, with a 
penalty of two years’ imprisonment, and two years in a 
reformatory. 

Now, the above views may be right, or they may be wrong. 
They happen to be my views. But in commenting upon 
them you fail (1) to say that, whether right or wrong, they are 
only offered as “ tentative,” and as views which “may have to 
be widely modified” ; (2) you have not turned to the end of 
the pamphlet, where my definite and less drastic proposals are 
set forth; and (3) you do not even glance at the Bill which 
will have come to your office with the Parliamentary papers, 
and which again omits the suggestions about the month and 
the registered letter, to which two details you devote a large 
part of three columns. I leave these facts to the comment of 
your readers. 

But of what does your comment consist? I have quoted a 
few serious newspaper comments out of handreds. Here is a 
bouquet culled from the Spectator’s vocabulary. My pamphlet, 
my views, or myself are “ revolting,” “cant,” “ridiculous,” 
“a farrago of sophistry,” “ prejudiced innuendo,” “amazing,” 
“topsy-turviness,” “muddle-headedness,” “foolish,” “mis- 
chievous,” “ grotesque,” “hideous.” This is the reply of the 
Spectator to an appeal for serious criticism and guidance in 
the effort to transform “tentative” proposals into wise laws, 


| upon subjects of the profoundest social gravity. To a request 


for help the Spectator responds by conveniently or carelessly 
overlooking the facts most vital to the issue, and by a gush 
of journalistic Billingsgate. Quantum mutatus ab illo 
Hectore. 

Permit me to conclude by quoting your first sentence :— 


| “We have never adopted the plea that women are constitu- 


tionally incapable of wise political action, or by nature unable 


| to do justice and maintain right.” This delightful pronounce- 


ment, with its patronising and pompous egotism, will not have 
been written in vain if, on its second appearance in print, it 
enables you to understand why the name of the Spectator 
evokes a not unkindly smile to-day wherever newspapers and 
their characteristics are discussed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Antibes. Lavra McLaren. 


[We do not think that there is anything in Lady McLaren's 
letter which calls for an answer from us. We note, however, 
with satisfaction that she now makes no attempt to defend 
the proposition that killing a little child is not murder, 
provided (1) that it is the killer’s own child; (2) that the killer 
is a woman; (3) that the child is illegitimate ; and (4) that it is 
not more than a month old.—Eb. Spectator. | 


(To ras Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.”)} 
S1r,—The outburst which the unnatural proposals mothered 
by Lady McLaren have called forth must be viewed with 
intense relief by all decently minded people. Apart from 
morals, any one believing in the destiny of our race must 
deplore a suggestion which would tend greatly to aggravate 
the already alarming disposition to race suicide. One corre- 
spondent suggests that infanticide is a characteristic common 
to several animals as well as mankind, but those he mentions 
are only such as live in an unnatural state of domesticity to 
man. If the militant woman must right the wrong as between 
man and woman, this may be effected by bringing man’s 
responsibility in the crime of infanticide within reach of 
justice. This could be done by enacting that the father, or 
putative father, of a slaughtered babe should stand his trial 
as an accessory before the fact beside the mother on the 
capital charge. This would relieve the woman at any rate 
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from the plea of inability to support her offspring, since the 
fear of the rope would be no doubt efficacious in drawing 
ample contributions from the man or men with whom she had 
been on familiar terms, Let us hope that Lady McLaren’s 
true womanhood will renounce her adherence to this scheme 
as readily as mothers thereunder would renounce their off- 
spring.—I am, Sir, &e., No Sarnt. 


(To tHe Epiror or tee “ Srecrator.”"] 
Sim,—The fact that “they give you nothing at all if you kill 
your kid” is not due merely to lax (or, if you prefer it, humane) 
administration of the law, but also to a weakness in the law 
itself,—viz., that it is no crime to kill a child before it is com- 
pletely born. This also gives complete immunity to most of 
those to kill it shortly after birth, for the medical evidence 
ean only prove that the child had breathed, and has to admit 
on cross-examination that it might have breathed before birth 
was complete. A case of this sort in a borough of about a 
hundred thousand inhabitants within my district passed 
through my hands about eighteen months ago. It was the 
mother’s third child, and the others had been born in the 
workhouse. At the Assizes an acquittal was directed for want 
of proof of complete birth. Since then two other cases of 
infanticide in the same borough, and one in a neighbouring 
borough (where the same news is disseminated by the Press), 
have come before me, and a few years ago I remember 
that a case acquitted at the Assizes from the second 
borough was followed in a few months by another 
in which the details were almost exactly the same. Of 
the ten or twelve cases of infanticide that have come 


before me in ten years, there bas not been one conviction for 
murder or manslaughter at the Assizes so far as I remember ; 
certainly not more than one. I therefore think that an altera- 
tion in the law is required, but rather in the direction of filling 
up the gap I have pointed out than in that of weakening its 
present sanctions, though no doubt Judges should be relieved 
from the duty of pronouncing a sentence of death that will 


not be carried out. Sir H. 8. Maine has pointed out that the 
law-abiding habit is due to the eure enforcement of the 
sanctions of the law for generations, and if we cease to carry 
out that practice in any particular, we must expect that the 
habit will be weakened also. If any illustration of this is 
required, I think that the United States supplies it—I am, 
Sir, &e., A CORONER. 


{To THe Epiror or Tue “ Srecrator.”) 
Sir,—The whole terrible question of infanticide opens 
appallingly wide issues, whether one considers the effects of 
domestication upon animals, the customs of many savage 
tribes, the admitted methods of so ancient a nation as the 
Chinese, or the depraved standards of a lamentably increasing 
class in our own community. But surely whatever views one 
may hold as to the morbid propensity in the mother being so 
guilty as to deserve capital punishment, a single point is 
entirely clear and all-important. The sanity and salvation (in 
this world and the next) of every woman about to become a 
mother depend on her welcoming and cherishing the infant. 
This is true for her own sake as well as the little one’s, 
and there is no exception to the rule. Those who have sinned 
have their best chance of redemption through devotion to the 
ehild ; every other motive is feeble beside this. And the whole 
aim of the law and society should be to strengthen every 
opinion, feeling, and propensity that makes, first for virtue 
and chastity, and secondly for personal responsibility as the 


means of social redemption.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Post TENEBRAS. 


[To rae Eprtor or Tae “ Srecraror.”) 
Smr,—While fully agreeing with your correspondent of last 
week, “ A Woman who Knows,” in her condemnation of Lady 
McLaren’s views, will you allow me to do what I can to 
correct an impression which her letter gives, and which is—I 
am sure unintentionally—misleading ? She speaks, I think, 
of manufacturing districts in the Midlands, and, no doubt, 
with authority. Indeed, I have heard similar accounts of the 
state of things from other scurces; but in speaking of 
“villages ” she would seem to include the purely agricultural 
eounties. Iam intimately acquainted with village populations 
in both Oxfordshire and Herefordshire, and I beg to deny 
emphatically thot things are as bad there as her description 





| age of fourteen should be forbidden by law.” 





would imply. Let me give a few facts, ; 

the country all children are christened as a Bobi e 
so that a baptismal is, for all practical purposes, ag —— 
a birth register. An analysis of the register of ane 
(population 550) for the years 1860-1909 shows the cee 
of 678 children. Of these only thirty-eight were illegiti — 
whom four were those of vagrants, and had no cctnadeain 
the place. That cases of wrongdoing do occur no one de mg 
out of these fifty years only twenty-three are entirely withou 
an entry of an illegitimate birth, and other Registers 
possibly show a higher rate—but, on the whole, these an 
offer a fair test as to numbers. As to public opinion on th 
subject, I think most people who have a large ecquiisions 
among the agricultural population will agree with me that sin 
is recognised as sin and highly disapproved. Possibly your 
correspondent may have been misled, if her acquaintance with 
the country is limited, by the fact that it is usual there for 
illegitimate children to be brought up by their grandparents 
This does not mean that the offence is necessarily condoned 
but surely it is much better that it should be done than that 
the child should be sent to the workhouse? We do not want 
to fall into Lady McLaren's mistake of punishing the innocent 
child for the mother’s sin. We feel that in the country it 
will have a far better chance of growing up good than in the 
town. With us, at any rate, it will be taught in school, 
amongst other things, the answer to the question, “ What js 
thy duty towards thy neighbour?” part of which is, “ to keep 
my body in temperance, soberness, and chastity.”—I am, Sir, 
&e., HEREFORDSHIRE 





CHILD LABOUR. 
[To tue Eprrorn or THE “Sprcraror.”’] 

Sir,—I see that the Teachers’ Conference has resolved that 
“all wage-earning child labour out of school hours under the 
I am afraid the 
Conference would regard me as a very black sheep, for I pay 
wages to no less than three children of school age. Tom, one 
of a family ef six, brings me a small can of milk every 
morning and evening from the dairy half-a-mile away. Dick, 
one of a family of eight, spends his Saturdays in my garden, 
His mother and he are very anxious that he should be allowed 
to come, and as he is a dear little fellow, my wife and 
I (who have no children of our own) are very glad 
to have him. He is supposed to do some weeding, and 
so receives a few pence in addition to his meals. Hany, 
one of another large family (I think there are ten of 
them) acts as my caddy on the golf-course on Saturday after- 
noons. He much prefers doing this to playing about with 
the boys with whom he is necessarily thrown on five days of 
the week. I have been hitherto under the impression that I 
was doing good in contributing to the support of the three 
large families in question; but if you, Sir, think that the 
community is damnified by my action, I will reconsider the 
matter. Would the Teachers’ Conference law, I wonder, be 
so worded that I might still let little Dick amuse himself 
(and us) in my garden on Saturdays if I gave him merely bis 
meals and no money P—I am, Sir, &c., Wessex. 

[We do not think that the community is damnified by the 
action of “ Wessex,” but the reverse. Factory labour for young 
children is quite another matter, and is rightly restricted on 
grounds of health.—Ep. Spectator. } 





EDWARD LEAR IN INDIA. 
[To tax Eprror or ree “ Srecraror.”] 

S1r,—I have read your article “The Wisdom of Nonsense” 
in the Spectator of March 26th. I send you a reminiscence of 
Lear. In the year 1874 he was staying with the Governor of 
Bombay at Mababaleshwar, the hill station of the Bombay 
Presidency. I was there, and took a walk with him one day. 
He asked me the name of some trees. I told him they were 
called “Jambul” trees in India. He immediately produced 
his sketch-book, and in his inimitable style drew a bull looking 
into a jam-pot. He said it would help him to remember the 
name. He was a most delightful companion, and was making 
sketches of Indian scenes for the late Lord Northbrook, 
Governor-General. It was on this visit that he wrote “The 
Cummerbund,” those delightful lines well known to all Anglo 
Indians.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Montacu Fawkes (Lieut.-Colonel) 
White Lodge, Parkstone, Dorset. 
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‘THE LEGEND OF THE GOLDFINCH. 
[To eax Eptron or tux “ Srxcraton.”’) 
$m,—There have been three birds associated with the legend 
of one trying to take the nail from the hand of Christ,—the 
robin, the crossbill, and the goldfinch. I give the prefer- 
ee to the goldfinch, in so far as it is the bird the early 
Italian painters place on their canvas so often, evidently in 
this connexion. Rapbael perches the bird on the finger of the 
jnfant St. John in one of his groupes —lI am, Sir, &c., 
Wieford Manor, Salisbury. Pameta TENNART. 





THE SULTAN MAHMUD'S ART CRITICISM. 
|To tae Eprrog or tux “ Srecrator.””] 
$n,—I think you will find, if you look up the story, that the 
‘nt of Sultan Mahmud’s criticism had nothing to do with 
the wanner of the blood spouting (see Spectator, March 26th, 
p- 509). It was a painting of the Baptist, or rather of the 
ist’s head on the charger, which Bellini had almost com- 
pleted that drew the Monarch’s attention, and he objected to 
the neck. “A decapitated head,” he said—and quite rightly— 
“bas no neck,” and noticing a faint smile of what he took to 
Ye incredulity on the face of the artist, he bad a slave 
who happened to be standing by decapitated on the spot 
by one of his guard. Bellini was of course horrified; but 
the critic was triumphant, and pointed out with delight how 
completely the demonstration made good his objection. 
Bellini made an excuse for leaving the Court soon after, and 
nothing could induce him to return, though Mahmud, who 
had shown himself a most kindly and munificent patron, 
frequently urged him to do so.—I am, Sir, &., 
Athlone. W. FLEeTcHer. 





THE DIAL OF KING AHAZ. 
(To tae Eprros or tax “ Srxcraror."’} 

Smm,—With. reference to Major F. A. Mahan’s letter on the 
above subject (Spectator, April 2nd), may I point out that his 
Swiss engineer was somewhat behindhand in his discovery? 
In E. Riddle’s edition of Hutton’s “ Recreations in Science, 
de.” (London, 1851), which is u revised and enlarged transla- 
tion of Montucla’s edition of Ozanam (1803), will be found 
instructions how to construct a sun-dial on which the shadow 
will retrograde twice daily about the time of the solstice (see 
Problem XXI. of the chapter on “ Dialling”). The discovery 
was made by Pedro Nuiiez (whose name is Latinised as 
Nonnius or Nonius), the Portuguese cosmographer and 
mathematician (1492-1577); see W. W. R. Ball’s “ Mathe- 
matical Recreations,” chap. 13 (Fourth Edition, 1905), and 
“The Seven Follies of Science,” by J. Phin, p. 133 (Constable 
and Co., 1906).—I am, Sir, &c., C. 8S. Harris. 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
[To tax Eprrog or tax “Srecrator.’’] 
Sir—Lord Rosebery, we trust, has found the key to the 
situation. But it is to be hoped that he will leave no trace 
or odour of aristocracy in the composition of the Upper 
House. Aristocracy has had its day. It once was necessary. 
No man of sense reviles it. But its day is long past. If this 
seems intrusive, remember that the Colonies also are under 
the Imperial Legislature. You want an Upper House of 
Council for the Empire trusted by all. Depend upon it, 
without legal privilege any titled man in England will still 
get the benefit of his title —I am, Sir, &c., 
Toronto. GoLpwWIn Smiru. 


It is with no small satisfaction that we publish this letter. 
It affords the best possible proof of the writer's recovery.— 
Professor Goldwin Smith broke his leg by a fall a few months 
ago. The Times correspondent at Toronto quotes from a 
touching letter addressed to Dr. Wilder of Cornell, in which 
Professor Goldwin Smith mentions that his accident has 
rendered impossible the fulfilment of the hope that he might 
end bis days at Cornell “among friends whom I have never for- 
gotten.” There are many friends on this side of the Atlantic 
who have never forgotten Professor Goldwin Smith, and will 
join affectionately in the congratulations which are due to 
him on his recovery. As to the substance of Professor 
Goldwin Smith’s letter we have two things to observe. We do 
hot value aristocracy per se any more than he does, but we are 





and to endow the Second Chamber with the historic traditions 
of the House of Lords. This can best be secured through the 
wise use of the hereditary principle-—Ep. Spectator. | 













A CORRECTION. 
{To tax Eorron or tae “Srecrator.”’] 
Siz,—Surely you are clearly wrong in stating on p. 541 of your 
last issue that Mr. E. J. Griffith is Recorder of Liverpool, he 
being in fact Recorder of Birkenhead, and Mr. Hemmerde, K.C. 
(also, by the way, a Welsh Member), being Recorder of Liverpool. 
—I am, Sir, &c., H. G. B. 
















NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In suth instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 

















POETRY. 


THE ENTHUSIAST. 
His face is glorious with a beam 
Unborrowed from our earthly skies ; 
The radiance of a heavenly dream 
Is on his brow and in his eyes; 
And in his breast the unconquered heart 
That fails not when his brethren fail, 
That sees his earliest friends depart 
One after one, and doth not quail. 


One after one they go, the bold 
Companions of his dwindling band ; 
For under stormy skies and cold 
Their march is, through a barren land. 
And some their earlier faith deride, 
(For man is man and seeks his own) 
Till the last straggler leaves bis side, 
And the worn pilgrim walks alone. 

























Leopard and leopard-hearted men 
About his perilous pathway prowl ; 
At even from his mountain den 
Comes the grey wolf's resounding howl. 
The heavy hauberk’s shining mail 
Is on his weary shoulders laid, 
A helmet shields his forehead pale, 
Gleams in his hand the naked blade. 


But o'er the desert’s quivering lines 
He sees the city from afar. 

By day a polished pearl it shines, 
By night it glitters like a star. 

He doth not feel his bleeding feet, 
And when his nightly tent is spread, 

The pavement of the golden street 
Re-echoes to his dreaming tread. 


Till his thin, shadowed temples tell 
His livelong journey well-nigh done, 
And ’neath the rock-hewn citadel 
He drags himself at set of sun. 
There, while he lingers, half in doubt, 
The bells a joyous chime begin, 
And lo! three shining ones come out, 
And lead the weary traveller in. 
Epwarp Sypnsr Truss. 


BOOKS. 


CROMWELL.* 
In these two most interesting and salutary volumes Professor 
Firth brings to a close the long History of England from the 
Accession of James I., which was begun so many years ago by 
Samuel Rawson Gardiner, and left by him, alas! unfinished. 
In Professor Firth, Gardiner has found a worthy con- 
tinuator. His knowledge of the period is not less thorough 


* The Last Years of the Protectorate, 1656-1658, By Charles Harding Firth, 

















































most anxious to preserve the continnity of the Constitution, 
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dhan Gardiner’s own, and his judgment is equally sound 
Ip vigour and firmness of handling, in definiteness of 
conception and construction, above all in his presentation 
of the characters, we venture to hold that he is stronger. It 
so happens that both historians have written short biographies 
of Cromwell, and so they can be judged by the same standard ; 
and there can be no doubt that Professor Firth has given a 
more complete and vigorous portrait of the original. Every 
stydent of our history must wish that Professor Firth should 
continue Gardiner’s task until it reaches its natural ending in 
the Restoration; but, still more, we should hope to receive 
from him that fuller and completer Life of Cromwell which is 
so urgently needed, and for which his own slight biography is 
by far the most illuminating and satisfactory preparation 
that yet exists. We do not forget the existence of Lord 
Morley ; but, interesting and often suggestive as his Cromwell 
is on the political side, it is deficient, and sometimes 
contemptuously deficient, on the military. 

_ Professor Firth’s two volumes are full of stirring history 
and of interesting material. There is an excellent narrative 
of Cromwell’s alliance with Mazarin, and of their joint war 
against Spain, in which Cromwell’s regiments won the highest 
praise. In diplomacy, however, the Cardinal was more 
skilful than the Protector. Not less good is the account of 
our naval campaigns against the Spaniards, which enables 
Professor Firth to bring out the genius and heroism of Blake, 
the bravery and skill of his officers, and the patient sufferings 
of his common sailors. The necessity and the decisive effects 
of sea power are shown continually in these volumes. If we 
substitute Germany for Spain, both with regard to ourselves 
and as a general European factor, everything which was sound 
then, both in policy and practice, is true and applicable now. 
Not less true, but more, in these days of steam and of airships, 
are certain warnings by Cromwell himself, which might be 
written in letters of gold on the pediment of the Admiralty 
and of crimson within the House of Commons :— 

“You have accounted yourselves happy in being environed with 
a great ditch from all the world beside. Truly you will not be 
able to keep your ditch nor your shipping, unless you turn your 
ships and your shipping into troops of horse and companies of 
foot, and fight to defend yourselves in terrd firma.” 

This was proved first by the wars of Marlborough, and then 
by the victories of Chatham and Wellington. 

The accounts of the administration of Ireland by Henry 
Cromwell and of Scotland by Monck are admirable and useful 
pieces of writing. In describing the latter Professor Firth 
has already distinguished himself by his edition of the Clarke 
Papers. Monck’s political and military administration of 
Scotland is one of the wisest and most efficient pieces of work 
ever done by'an Englishman; and Monck himself, loyal, silent, 
watchful, of infinite patience, but of decisive action and 
unerring stroke, is a splendid figure, who has never been 
appreciated as he deserves, He is one of our really great 
men, and not less great because he was content to serve his 
country in a secondary place, without any personal ambition. 
In his sterling qualities, by his inestimable services, his perfect 
loyalty, and his final achievement, he resembles Marcus 
Vipsanius Agrippa, who is undoubtedly one of the finest 
characters and best soldiers even in Roman history: idem 
pacis mediusque belli. 

But far more important than anything else in these volumes 
is the ominous picture which Professor Firth exhibits of our 
unhappy ancestors trying vainly to escape from the con- 
sequences of their political mistakes. In 1648 the House of 
Commons legislated in a hurry, and for ten long years the 
nation repented bitterly at leisure. It is the current fashion, 
set by Carlyle, to praise Cromwell unreservedly and somewhat 
blindly ; to glorify the Long Parliament and to go into 
ecstasies over the Commonwealth of England; to see no good 
whatever in the Stuarts, or in the Royalist case. But facts 
and cool reflection must modify all these judgments. Carlyle 
may live as a prophet. Assuredly he will not live by his 
merits as an historian. Cromwell is, of course, an exceedingly 
great man: great as a soldier, a ruler, a patriot, and even as a 
politician ; great above all in his common-sense and in his 
docility to facts. Perhaps we have had, on the whole, no one 
greater in our country. Moreover, the present writer, at any 
rate, is convinced of his perfect honesty, from first to last. 
All his actions are explicable, and were almost inevitable. 
This makes him the most tragic figure in our history. Fate 
and honesty together transfigure him into a victim. If any 





: i 
single phrase can express the tragedy of Cromwell, it ; 
Matthew Arnold’s “ Weary Titan,” which is only half ten... 
England herself, but is wholly true of Cromwell stry “a 
vainly for the liberties of England, and succeeding mm 
destroying them. Cromwell was forced to do every sip, : 
thing which Charles I. was condemned for doing. He did it 
on a larger scale, and in a more arbitrary way. He was sik 
and irresponsible master of the Army. He taxed op his 
own authority, and by the power of the sword. He 
suspended, closed, and created Parliaments. Cromwell 
protected the liberties of England by shutting them inty , 
military chest, and pocketing the key. 

“ Let us never glorify revolution,” says Professor Goldwin 
Smith, as he begins his eulogy of Pym. “ Statesmanship is 
the art of avoiding it, and of making progress continuous anj 
calm.” The Commonwealth was unable either to progress, o- 
to give the country peace. The House of Commons us 
all power. It abolished first the Crown, and then the Hou 
of Lords. It soon became tyrannical and corrupt. The te 
years from 1648 to 1658 illustrate abundantly the 4 
and evils of single-Chamber government. They should be , 
sufficient experience to our country for all generations, }; 
was for this reason that we began by describing these ty, 
volumes as salutary ; because we hope they may be read widely 
and pondered seriously im this time of danger for which they 
contain so many warnings. By destroying the Crown th: 
whole fabric of law was dislocated, and the machine of govern. 
ment thrown out of gear. That evil might perhaps have been 
remedied if the wheels of state had been otherwise in working 
order; but the want of a Second Chamber brought every. 
thing to a deadlock, and disclosed the inevitable mischief of 
a single Chamber. “A Parliament consisting of a single 
assembly elected by the people and invested with the whole 
power of the government ” was, said Harrington, “so strang: 
a thing that neither ancient nor modern prudence can show 
any example of the like.” “A council withont a balance js 
not a commonwealth but an oligarchy.” For want of 
Second Chamber there was no buffer, so to speak, between the 
Protector and the Commons. Every difference meant a sharp 
collision, and every collision might be dangerous. The 
Commons not only exaggerated their own powers, but they 
claimed the former powers, and more, of both the Lords and 
the Bishops. The persecutions and the capital punishments 
for heresy, the murders for witchcraft, that went on under 
the Puritan Government are too often forgotten; and they 
would all have been far worse but for Cromwell’s restraining 
inflnence. “New Presbyter” was indeed “Old Priest writ 
large.” Cromwell made two famous criticisms of single. 
Chamber government. In one, which is well known, and 
usually misquoted, he explained how the Long Parliament 
had usurped all other lawful powers in the nation, claiming 
not only legislative but judicial functions; and this, he said, 
“would have swallowed up all civil interest, and put us under 
the most horrid arbitrariness that ever was exercised in the 
world.” His other criticism was of the Little Parliament 
the Barebones, the assembly of Saints. This not only 
claimed unlimited secular power, but spiritual omnipotence 
it “had swallowed up all our religious interest, all our 
ministry, and all the things we are beholden to Goi 
for.” From these dangers Cromwell was able to save the 
country, but only by sheer,’ undisguised military force. 
From the tyranny of the Army or the tyranny of a single 
Chamber there was no escape. Not even Cromwell could 
devise one. He tried in vain to make new Constitutions, to 
set up a new Second Chamber, to restrain the Commons. H: 
himself was dependent on the Army, he hesitated to take the 
Crown, and he dared not summon a real Parliament by 
appealing freely to the nation. Only Cromwell’s personal 
honesty and moderation saved us from anarchy or from § 
permanent tyranny. The Restoration was inevitable. It was 
indispensable for prosperity and freedom. “ Were this nation 
polled not one in twenty but would desire their old gover 
ment again,” wrote a pamphleteer in 1656. Civil liberty did 
not come by destroying the Crown and abolishing a Second 
Chamber. Nor was religious liberty attained by disestab- 
lishing the Church. Happiness was not reached by stirring 
up class prejudice; and prosperity was not secured by 
prostituting taxation into an engine of political rancour and 
revenge. All these devices were tried, and they recoiled 02 
their authors, though the nation suffered grievously in ‘the 
process. The fanatics who ‘utilised religion for politi 
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ends were the most dangerous element of all, even in those 

vse times. The whole story shows us, first, how easy it 
ete destroy, how difficult to restore, and how impossible to set 
ap an incongruous building upon an ancient site. It shows us, 
secondly, how good men and great causes may be led to ruin 
by the blindness and fanaticism of their own extremists. 
This is a significant warning to our present Liberals. Thirdly, 
it proves how easily a victorious and national party may 
a into a tyrannical faction, wholly out of touch and 
eympathy with the majority of their countrymen, and with 
all that is best and progressive in their country. The true 
friends of religion are not those who maka the most noise 
about it, and the loudest professors of liberty are usually its 
most dangerous enemies. 

“The best form of government,” said Pym, “is that which 
doth actuate and dispose every part and member of a State to 
the common good.” Let us apply this great saying, not only 
to forms of government in the abstract, but to our existing 
political parties and to our present Ministers. 





MY COUNTRY, RIGHT OR WRONG.* 

Oxe English Socialist has thought it worth while to translate, 
and another to write a word of introduction to, “the noble 
protest of Hervé against that fraudulent counterfeit of a 
moral principle which is called patriotism.” Certainly M. 
Hervé may claim whatever credit belongs to perfect frank- 
ness, His title, indeed—if it be his and not his translator’s— 
is misleading. My Country, Right or Wrong implies that 
there are times when a country may be right. But M. 
Hervé’s object is to show that it is never right. The 
apponents whom he is most anxious to overthrow are the 
“Patriot Socialists,”"—the Socialists who say that they will 
defend their country if it is attacked. This, he holds, is a 
fatal concession. It is really the same thing as saying that 
they will defend their country in all cases, since in a quarrel 
between nations “it is nearly impossible to know who is the 
aggressor.” Was France or Germany to blame in 1870? 
Was it the Boers or the English who made the South African 
War inevitable ? The only safe course is to assume that in 
every war both parties are equally wrong and equally 
undeserving of support. This, however, is not M. Hervé’s 
main argument. It is merely introduced to upset a particular 
antagonist on his own ground. What he is really anxious to 
show is, not that his country is always wrong, but that a true 
Socialist has no country. Patriotism groups men according 
to their land of origin; it summons rich and poor alike to 
eesist the foreigner. Socialism groups men according to 
their condition; in every country and in all circumstances it 
calls upon the poor to wage eternal war against the rich. 
That is the one war M. Hervé will admit of,—* the civil war, 
the social war, the class war, the only war which at the present 
time in Twentieth Century Europe might bring some real 
profit to the exploited of all classes.” 

M. Hervé does not conceal from himself the difficulty of 
the task he has undertaken. The credo of international 
Socialism is that no country is worth getting killed for, and 
this sublime faith has not as yet come home to the average 
man. He does not see that in every country it is only the 
rich who have any reason for being patriots. The poor have 
nothing to gain by war, yet when the order for mobilisation 
comes they leave wives and children and everything they have 
in the world to march against men like themselves with whom 
they have no quarrel, at the bidding of those who “extort 
from them the best of the fruit of their labour and live 
luxuriously at their expense.” This is the miracle which 
patriotism works in all countries; and though in M. Hervé’s 
opinion it is but a “prodigy of imbecility,” at which our 
grandsons will marvel, it holds the field. He would indeed be 
tempted to despair of bringing the world to a better mind 
were he not borne up by the recollection of equal triumphs in 
other regions. There was a time when men believed in a 
God and in a religion. No doubt there are many who are of 
this way of thinking still, but in France at all events they 
are an unimportant minority relatively to the whole nation. 
This change has been wrought by lay education. Religion 
disappeared when priests and catechisms were banished from 
the schools, What is needed to counteract patriotism is the 
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foundation of schools in which there shall be no mention of 
wars or victories, no patriotic songs for the children to sing, no 
text-books setting out the unapproachable glories of France. 
But the overthrow of religion was but child’s-play compared 
with the overthrow of patriotism :-— 

“The child, once grown up and commencing to read the 
papers, has at least some chance to see the priest’s teachings 
iscussed, criticised, ridiculed; a salutary reaction frequently 
follows...... There are many less chances of ridding himself of 
the patriotic prejudice. After schooldays everything reminds 
him of the patriotic education he received at school, and nothing 
counteracts it.” 

Theatres, newspapers, military pictures,—all tell the same 
story, and urge him forward in the same direction, And as 
the final proof of the difficulty of the work he has set himself, 
M. Hervé mentions the terrible fact that while, “there are 
advanced papers which violently attack religion, there is noc 
one large daily paper that dares attack patriotism.” - 

As in the case of other great teachers, M. Hervé's worst 
foes are those of his own household. What keeps patriotism 
alive is that half-hearted internationalism which pretends to 
combine it with Socialism. “It is high time to substitute for 
the equivocal formula of patriot Socialists: ‘We will defend 
our country if it is attacked,’ this formula plain and clear for 
everybody, for the proletarians as well as for the rulers: 
‘Whoever be the aggressor, rather insurrection than war!’ ” 
If rulers can but be convinced that mobilisation will at once 
be followed by revolt, they will submit their differences to 
arbitration. But before the masses can make this manly 
resolve their own, they must learn that annexation is nothing 
more than a bogy. How would Frenchmen—the real French- 
men, that is, the proletariat—be the worse for having German 
rulers instead of French? The Alsatians have had the 
experiment tried on them, with the result that the fields, 
the houses, the shops, the factories remain in the same 
hands. Annexation has left them their language and thein 
temperament, while, as regards political matters, 

“under German rule as under French rule, the proletarians 
changing their country would meet with the same insolent and 
rapacious master class, the same administration, hard on the small 
man, the same officers and the same haughty non-commissioned 
officers, the same law courts pitiless to the poor, with from time 
to time, as in France, a bumane master, an intelligent officer and 
a just magistrate.” 

M. Hervé admits that the Alsatians may have “suffered 
morally” from annexation; but if so, it is their own fault, or 
rather the fault of their education. They have suffered, 
because from their childhood they have been “ blinded and, 
stultified” by patriotism. + 

After this it comes as somewhat of a shock to find M. Hervé 
advocating the creation of a citizen army. In this he does: 
not carry with him all his friends. There is an inner circle, a 
Socialist residuum, which holds the true faith in its integrity. 
Their hero is a certain French gunner, Grasselin by name,: 
who in 1902—four days after he had joined his regiment—: 
went to prison for two years rather than open the breech of a: 
cannon. M. Hervé, however, rejects this as an impracticable 
counsel of perfection. Grasselin’s example cannot be recom- 
mended to Socialists. It would alienate the parents of the 
recruits, and it would keep in prison men who would be 
usefully employed in preaching anti-militarism to their 
fellow-soldiers. There is an ample field of work for Socialists 
in a citizen army. They have to teach their comrades to 
refuse to fire if they are called out to put down a strike or an 
insurrection, and, above all, they must hold themselves ready 
to desert, and to persuade others to desert, the moment that 
war is declared. 

It is impossible to imagime a more degrading policy than 
this we have described. It is a piece of unadulterated selfish- 
ness from beginning to end. The one object that it sete 
before working men is the destruction of every class except 
their own in order to get the capital of the world into their 
own hands. It is true, indeed, that a revolution conceived on 
these lines, and directed towards this one end, would work 
the ruin of its ignorant authors, and place them under the 
heel of a new class of capitalists in which the beneficent 
exceptions which even M. Hervé allows to be, occasionally 
found in the present order of things would be of far rarer 
occurrence. But there is little comfort in the reflection that. 
the new barbarians whose invasion M. Hervé invites would 
be the first victims of the catastrophe they had designed for 
others. We are sorry to have to add that every one of ‘these, 
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shameless maxims found disciples in the Conference of the 
Social Democratic Party held in London on the 26th of last 
month. 





GATHORNE HARDY.* 

Tue seeker after “revelations” will get no entertainment 
from these two volumes. The first Lord Cranbrook, though 
he kept a voluminous diary and preserved copies of all letters 
on public matters, had the old-fashioned sense of honour 
about State affairs. He did not betray the secrets of the 
workshop, preferring to leave the products to explain them- 
selves. Nor is this biography in any way a party pamphlet. 
Lord Cranbrook’s diaries reveal no acrimony, and his son is 
concerned rather to explain than to justify. As he says 
finely, “‘ the battles stilled by the dust of death need not be 
fought again. I am more anxious to prove that he always did 
hie best than that he was always right.” What the book is 
above all things is a faithfal and affectionate portrait of a 
great public servant. Gathorne Hardy was born in the year 
before Waterloo, and he died in his ninety-third year. He 
served under three Prime Ministers, Derby, Disraeli, and 
Salisbury ; he was successively President of the Poor Law 
Board, Home Secretary, Secretary for India, and twice 
President of the Council. He might also, if he had wished, 
have been First Lord of the Admiralty, Foreign Secretary, 
and Viceroy of Ireland. Since the days of Lord Mansfield no 
man who has not been Prime Minister has had such a 
choice of Departments. His life is therefore in the fullest 
sense the history of our own time. But the book is 
more than a manual of political history. It is an admirable 
“portrait of a gentleman,” and an intimate record of a 
singularly happy life. In his long career he had only one 
illness, and at the age of eighty-nine could shoot for four days 
in a winter week. A handsome presence and a fine voice gave 
him an advantage both at the Bar and in Parliament. He 
rapidly won success at the Bar, and was making £5,000 
a year in his early “thirties.” Just at the moment when the 
profession of the law was beginning to pall his father’s death 
left him ample means, and allowed him to devote himself to his 
strongest interest, politics. In a few years after entering the 
House he was in the Cabinet, and for thirty years he was one 
of the leaders of his party. He was a hard fighter, but he had 
no enemies; and his strong, wholesome nature enabled him to 
wear honours lightly and to take troubles calmly. We know 
few cases of so long a life filled so full of rewards and happi- 
ness. There is a curious entry in the Diary written in his 
fortieth year: “W—— said a strange thing to me to-day, 
perhaps a true one, that I require some great trial or affliction 
for my character.” The great trial never came, but we are 
not certain that it was needed. Behind all the self-confidence 
and success there was a true humility of spirit. He “ made 
sacrifices to the gods.” As in the case of his friend Lord 
Cairns, a sincere and simple piety was the mainspring of his 
being. 

When he first entered the Ministry in 1858 Disraeli wrote 
to Derby that he thought the secondary appointments had 
never been so good, and with other names he mentioned 
Hardy’s. In a few years he had won such a position in the 
party that he was chosen to contest Oxford University, and 
succeeded in ousting Gladstone. Mr. Alfred Gathorne-Hardy 
quotes a good story of the election. One don, who was not 
good at his aspirates, in recording his vote said: ‘‘ Glad——,” 
then stopped short and said: “’Eathcote and ’Ardy.” Henry 
Smith claimed the vote for Gladstone. “ Why,” said Arch- 
deacon Clarke, “he never finished ‘Gladstone.”” “ No,” 
said Smith, “but he did not even begin ‘Hardy.’” The 
election was the beginning of a long duel in the House with 
Gladstone, of whom, almost alone of his opponents, he 
seems to have felt a certain dislike and suspicion. He was 
a stout antagonist, for he had all Gladstone’s fervent Church- 
manship, and his oratory, like Gladstone’s, was in the grand 
style. It is not surprising that he began by distrusting 
Disraeli. He thought “his weapon a jagged sword, not 
a polished one”; he talks of him as “a shifty and unsafe 
taetician,” and is convinced that the Conservative Party can 
never win under his guidance; and on one occasion he 
describes him in his Diary as “a hateful leader.” We see 
from this work something of the difficulties with which 
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Disraeli had to contend in his leadership, for the mino 
members of the party were always jibbing at his tection 
and the best men, like Hardy, were perplexed by his apparent 
lack of principle. Hardy, how had imate 

P’ P 'y, however, & strong instinct of 
party loyalty, and he felt bound to stand by the leader whom 
he had once accepted. Clearly he did not like the Reform 
Bill of 1867, but he gave it his full support; and as time went 
on he fell under the spell of Disraeli, till he became his 
“sword-arm ” and his most entbusiastic disciple. In the year 
of the Bill he became Home Secretary, and took on what at 
the time was the most difficult Department of the Govern. 
ment. His predecessor, Walpole, had retired with shattered 
nerves, and with the Fenian agitation in full blast it 
was well that his successor was a strong man. For 
two years Hardy held the reins, and won perhaps his 
greatest administrative success. His good sense and his 
stout North Country nerve served him well in days when 
his life was perpetually threatened and a kind of malaise of 
fear fell upon the country. His work at the Home Offica 
brought him into close relations with the Queen, and begay 
that warm friendship which was one of his chief sources of 
pride. ‘Then Disraeli went out of office, Gladstone becaine 
Premier, and the Irish Church debates began. Hardy's 
Churchmanship had always been deep and sincere, though 
essentially moderate. He opposed the attempt to oust 
Stanley from the Select Preachership at Oxford, and he refused 
to join in the opposition to Temple’s appointment to a 
bishopric. But he considered that a broad and reasonable 
Churchmanship was the foundation of Conservatism, and wag 
horrified at Salisbury’s suggestion that “Church questions 
need not affect party.” “If not,” he asks, “what is left to 
bind the party at all?” Lrish Disestablishment gave him hig 
chance, and his speeches on that subject were the most for. 
midable, as they were the most impassioned, delivered from 
the Opposition side. He was now regarded as without 
question the second Conservative leader in the House of 
Commons. 

With Disraeli’s return to power in 1874 Hardy became 
Secretary for War. Cardwell had laid down a new policy, 
but he had left administrative chaos behind him, und it fell to 
his successor to supplement and carry on his work. The 
chapters dealing with these years are exceedingly interesting, 
for they shed much light upon the Conservative policy in the 
Near East, and do much to justify Disraeli’s attitude. The 
letters from, and the notes of conversation with, his chief 
which Hardy preserved show how carefully and soberly 
thought out were the views which Disraeli was prone to present. 
to the public in a more declamatory form. When the Premier 
was forced by ill-health to leave the House of Commons it 
seemed natural that the place of leader should be filled by 
Hardy. But Northcote was selected, ostensibly because he 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer and in closer communica- 
tion with Members. These chapters show that Hardy loyally 
accepted the situation and behaved with great delicacy 
and good sense, but they do not explain the strange choice. 
Possibly Hardy was too controversial and high-handed a 
figure, in Disraeli’s opinion, to deal tactfully with the some- 
what fissiparous party which he left behind him. Judging 
thirty years after the event, it looks as if he had been mis- 
taken, and it is curious to reflect what might have happened 
if the Fourth Party bad had to deal with a man who spoke 
brilliantly, who knew his own mind, and to whom loyalty was 
the chief of the virtues. There was nothing for it but the 
House of Lords, and in 1878 Hardy took his seat as Viscount 
Cranbrook. He became Secretary for India, and held the 
post throughout Lytton’s troubled Viceroyalty. In the 
1885 Government of Caretakers he was President of the 
Council, and held the same post in the succeeding Salisbury 
Administration. On the fall of the Conservatives in 1892 he 
was made an Earl, and his official career came to an end. In 
the last ten years he had become an old man, and politics 
were developing new aspects and politicians were beginning 
to talk in strange accents. “It is time,” he writes, “to make 
room for more pushing and stirring spirits.” He liked the 
political type of an older day, and did not really trust Lord 
Randolph Churebill or the new convert, Mr. Chamberlain, any 
more than he trusted Mr. Gladstone. The Diary reveals 
very real and deep admiration for Lord Salisbury, but he was 
always Disraeli’s man, and the death of his chief was also the 
end of his own political floruit. 





It would be difficult to overpraise the manner in which this 
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Memoir has been prepared. There is no trace of party 


feeling, no overstatement, no false sentiment, no injudicious 
editing. Lord Cranbrook is allowed to tell his own story 
simply and naturally, so that the book has the merits of an 
autobiography without its self-consciousness. It is refreshing 
to read the record, not only of so much success and happiness, 
but of such genuine public duty. Gathorne Hardy was not 
in the front rank of British statesmen. He was not original, 
he had little political imagination, and he showed no special 
constructive talent. He was an admirable House of Commons 
man, just short of that small first class to which his great 
opponent and his great leader attained. He was also a most 
effective platform orator, who could achieve easily and 
habitually that eloquent good sense which is specially beloved 
by Englishmen. He was a very competent administrator, and 
left his mark upon all the Departments he controlled. But it 
is as a type of public servant that he is most worthy of 
admiration. He had plenty of ambition, but he had no axes 
to grind, and he was always ready to forgo a personal 
advantage in the public interest. Loyalty was the keynote of 
his life——loyalty to his country, his Church, his leader, and 
to his own self-respect. It is a great type, the type which 
js still the backbone of our national existence. We could 
spare a vast quantity of neurotic cleverness for such a 
manly and cultivated intelligence, and a whole host of 
political adventurers for one man who has no interest but 


his country’s. 


THE ARCHITECTS OF ENGLAND.* 

TaERE is no department of letters in which more harm can 
be done by hasty and ill-considered writing than historical 
research. Apart from the immediate mischief wrought 
by rash dogmatism and by unfounded assertion, the 
historian can predispose his readers to accept as inevitable 
some arbitrary classification of his material, thereby hamper- 
ing his successors for a considerable period of time. In 
architectural history many illustrations of this dangerous 
prejudice may be found. A prominent writer assumes that 
Mediaeval design was creative, Renaissance imitative, and the 
supposition is accepted without question by two generations. 
When at last there is a revolt the fence between originative 
and reproductive art is moved bodily forward into Georgian 
territory, there to await the time when again it shall be 
transported to bound the chosen field of a later age. Such a 
barrier is both obstructive and restrictive. The foreground 
of the past is concealed by it and detached from the back- 
ground of the present. Records of gradual change and 
development are severed through their midst by a line on 
either side of which totally different conditions are supposed 
to prevail. The historian occupies himself with origins and 
culminations alone, emphasising contrasts and minimising 
similarities with a complete disregard for the necessity of 
preserving the continuity of the narrative. 

Half-a-century ago Ruskin charged the Renaissance with 
the murder of architecture. The epoch was found guilty, and 
was banished for twenty-five years, during which time it was 
stigmatised as “ pestilent” and “lascivious” by those who 
remembered that it ever had existed. On its eventual vindica- 
tion a new scapegoat had to be found, and the blame was made 
to fallon the Greek and Gothic Revivals, which have stood 
jointly convicted of the crime ever since. Thus it is commonly 
believed that early in the nineteenth century a flood of irre- 
sponsible individualism in design swept away every trace of 
a uniform building tradition. Many rapidly succeeding phases 
are confounded together, and are regarded as a simultaneous 
manifestation of scattered effort, so that the student rests 
appalled on the brink of seeming chaos. Careful investigation 
of these phases individually will show that there is no 
Georgian nor Victorian fantasy that has not its due place in 
the history of architecture. The neglect now accorded to 
recent chapters of that history goes far towards justifying 
the charge of sentimental antiquarianism that so often is 
directed against the artistic judgments of the present day. 
Those who deplore the infatuation of their fathers, to whom 
Wren and Hawksmoor seemed lying prophets, are themselves 
deaf to the claims of Cockerell and of Street, and deny them 
recognition. 

_ From the suspicion of such bigotry it is impossible to 








Pn Lives of the British Architects: from William of Wykeham to Sir William 
hambers, By E. Beresford Chancellor, M.A., F.R.Hist,Soc, Loudon : 
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exonerate Mr. Chancellor. Apparently he was not influenced 
by convenience alone when he determined to carry his 
biographical labours no further than the death of Sir William 
Chambers, who, according to him, “ was the last of the true 
classicists,” and “ upheld the true spirit of the Renaissance 
against the prevailing fashions for a dilettante rendering of 
Greek models on the one band, and Gothic on the other, into 
a weak modernism.” The only possible excuse that can be 
found for statements of this kind is that constant repetition 
has gained for them a lazy acquiescence with the thoughtless. 
To those, however, who are neither indolent nor prejudiced, a 
dogmatism that dismisses such men as Soane, Burton, and 
Cockerell with the contemptuous epithet “dilettante” must 
seem mere foolishness. What Mr. Chancellor calls “the true 
spirit of the Renaissance” would appear to have no exclusive 
connexion with the period known in history by that name, but 
to be a certain mysterious flame, kindled at that epoch, 
flickering, but ever alight, through two centuries of wind and 
weather, and abruptly extinguished by the mild breezes of 
Athens, unchained by those respectable gentlemen, James 
Stuart and Nicholas Revett. 

If the scope of the work under review is limited unduly in 
one direction, it is limited inevitably in another. So little is 
to be learnt about the personalities of the English mediaeval 
architects that doubt has been expressed as to the existence 
of such men, and it is suggested that the design of a Gothic 
Cathedral was the product of united effort on the part of many 
artist-craftsmen working under the general superintendence 
of a master builder. Toa certain extent this is likely to be 
true. Compared with the exacter art of classic days, the 
architecture of the Middle Ages was largely a thing of hazard. 
Preconception of the whole design was unnecessary, provided 
that the general plan and proporticns were agreed upon; 
much was left to shape as it grew, moulded perhaps by con- 
tingencies none had foreseen. Were it reasonable to suppose, 
as many have done, that the post-Renaissance architect was 
responsible personally for every detail of his buildings, the 
contrast between his position and that of his mediaeval pre- 
decessor would indeed be great. But history shows clearly 
that this was not the case, and that such craftsmen as Gibbons 
and the Signori Artari and Bagutti were no less independent 
of Wren and of Gibbs than were the Gothic carvers and glass- 
painters of Bishop Gundulf or of William of Wykeham. 

It does not follow, consequently, that because we know so 
little of Gundulf and Wykeham themselves there is little to 
know. Probably they deserved the title of architect in its 
fullest sense, in which case we cannot withhold from them the 
epithet great. Only in Italy, however, were Gothic buildings 
signed by their authors, so that only in Italy is there sufficient 
material for the biographer at this period. Mr. Chancellor, 
therefore, is not to be blamed for his inability to fill more 
than twenty-two pages with particulars of English architects 
prior to the Renaissance. These pages are not written 
particularly well, but they are followed by an account of 
John Thorpe and his contemporaries which is the best part 
of the book. The lives and works of Jones and of Wren are 
adequately described, with a connecting chapter which shows 
that modern historians at last are beginning to do justice to 
the achievements of Kobert Hooke. From the death of Wren 
one hundred and sixty-four pages carry the reader through 
the somewhat barren period of the eighteenth century to the 
death of Chambers in 1796, at which point the author has laid 
down his pen. Why Pratt is mentioned and Winde neglected ; 
why Essex is classed as an amateur; why Gibbs, the con- 
temporary of Hawksmoor and the immediate successor of 
Wren and of Vanbrugh, is said to have rescued English 
architecture “from being a colourless reflex of the Grecian 
and Italian Schools” (especially as the Grecian School did 
not arise till after his death),—these are three of many 
questions suggested by Mr. Chancellor's volume. 

The book, considered as a whole, appears to be rather a 
careful collation from standard authorities than the fruit of 
original research, and contains little that will be new to the 
student. A bibliography of works consulted is given, which 
does not include the Dictionary of the Architectural Publica- 
tion Society, careful reference to which would have saved 
Mr. Chancellor from several errors into which he bas fallen. 
Speuking generally, however, the information may be said to 
be accurate und concisely presented, though the literary style 
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criticism, both expressed and implied, there is a strong 
tendency to adopt the taste of the moment, and to value 
unduly the somewhat mechanical method of design associated 
with the names of Gibbs, Campbell, and Chambers. Hawks- 
moor, whose genius rightly valued would entitle him to a 
position second only to that of Wren, is treated with an 
entire unconsciousness of his real importance. Samuel and 
James Wyatt are not mentioned, and Shephard, the theatre 
designer, is merely named as one of whom nothing is known. 
The neglect of Craig of Edinburgh and of Bonomi is even 
more surprising. Against these omissions may be balanced 
the very proper appreciation accorded to the delicate talent of 
Sir Robert Taylor, a designer who has been slighted most 
unjustly by the majority of modern writers. 

The fact that there is much to criticise in Mr. Chancellor's 
book does not prevent it from being better than many other 
works of the same kind. The compression of so great a body 
of information into a convenient compass is an achievement 
in itself. Although the book worthy of the subject has yet to 
be written, those who seek a trustworthy account of the course 
of Renaissance and post-Renaissance architecture in England 
may go further than Mr. Chancellor’s pages only to fare very 
much worse. 





THE HOSPITALS OF MEDIAEVAL ENGLAND.* 
Tue social historian of the Middle Ages is constantly and 
forcibly reminded of the debt which English civilisation owes 
to the Church. We shall not go so far as to say that 
mediaeval England was entirely indebted to the Church for 
its hospitals; among the founders and benefactors of early 
institutions Kings and nobles figured in company with 
ecclesiastics. But in the theory of mediaeval Christianity as 
presented by the Church—in the duty of the “Corporal 
Works of Mercy,” that is to say—we find the motive which 
underlies every such foundation. Thus it was the Church 
which inculeated the religious duty of charity, and marked 
out the lines and directed the course along which practical 
works of beneficence were performed throughout the Middle 
Ages. Ina very ordinary song of the fifteenth century (it 
deals with Doomsday) Christ is represented as condemning 
the wicked with these words :— 

“ Quan I was nakyd, ye me not clad; 
Quan I was hungry, ye me not fad; 
Quan I was in prisoun and harde bestad, 
Ye wold not visite me.” 
These lines (which allude, of course, to three of the Works of 
Mercy) afford one example of the abounding evidence which 
exists to prove to us that these duties were commonly 
and popularly understood. Those named above, and the 
remaining Works—visitation of the sick, giving drink to the 
thirsty, hospitality, and the burial of the dead—were per- 
formed (visitation of prisoners partly excepted) by the 
mediaeval hospitals. It is remarkable that as the pre- 
Reformation Church’s hold upon the people slowly relaxed, 
and as a certain practical spirit of freethought arose in revolt 
against ecclesiastical authority, so individualism increased 
at. the expense of the fraternal spirit which characterised 
so many mediaeval institutions. These facts (which are 
intimately associated with economic evolution) we cannot 
pursue here, despite their interest. We mention them for 
the light they cast upon a generalisation which is germane to 
our subject. The Works of Mercy, originally almost purely 
religious acts, gradually lost that character, and became 
rather secular and social duties. From the fourteenth 
century onwards traders and citizens came increasingly to 
the front as patrons and benefactors of hospitals. It was 
chiefly they who at that period founded or supported alms- 
houses and hospitals of every type, and often devised 
new charities of the most practical nature; the day when 
convents were the most popular foundations had gone by. 
The study of mediaeval hospitals carries us to the very heart 
of. the social life of the Middle Ages, and brings us close 
to. many phases of its unutterable sadness; no less are we 
cheered by instances of the most noble sacrifice and 
service, and acts of visionaries and idealists. These 
striking contrasts have ceased to surprise the student of 
the mediaeval period. Much as we should like to discuss 
the details of the English hospitals of the Middle Ages, 
* The Mediaeval Hospitals of England. By Rotha Mary Clay. With a Preface 
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we must forbear. We do this with less regret because we 
trust that many of our readers will gain acquaintance 
with the facts from Miss Clay’s Mediaeval Hospitals in 
England; it is a work to which they may be referred 
with every confidence. Writing after a close perusal and 
consideration of this book, it is possible to say that not only 
are the author’s statements remarkably accurate, but they are 
presented with so much completeness, such charm of manner 
and so just a sense of perspective that the volume becomes 4 
genuinely valuable historical work. And finally, we note with 
especial gratification that the writer, having proved herself a 
diligent and enlightened student of documents, gives evidence 
of historical sympathy and understanding by setting her 
subject in true relation to the social details of the time. We 
might suggest the qualification of a judgment or two, or the 
modification of a few sentences; but these are minor points, 
It is a great accomplishment to make real and vivid a large 
section of veritable mediaeval life, and to recall from the 
dust the very human forms of the past; and this Miss 
Clay has done. 





ART AND LIFE* 


On the wrapper of Mr. Sturge Moore’s new volume we are 
informed that “in this work the vital import of aesthetic ig 
illustrated from the precepts of Flaubert and William Blake.” 
By the time his journey through its pages is completed, the 
reader will have felt more than one thrill of gratitude to the 
publisher for having provided him with this pole-star, even 
though he may at moments suspect it of playing the will-o’- 
the-wisp. For obscurity is not the least obvious of Mr, 
Sturge Moore’s faults. In some forms it may perhaps be 
condoned. Who will refuse a grain of sympathy to Mr, 
Henry James, driven to obscurity in his later novels by a 
complex and subtle diffuseness; or to Professor James Ward, 
driven thither in his famous article on “ Psychology” by the 
force of compression? But Mr. Moore’s obscurity is caused, 
so fur as one can judge, by nothing more than vagueness of 
mind coupled with ineffectiveness of expression. The more 
fundamental weakness is illustrated by a-tendency to lapse 
into dogmatic generalisations, which are always controversial 
and often hardly comprehensible. For instance: “ Solidarity 
of thought, feeling, and expression begets beauty.” Or again: 
“Sympathise, see beauty, and understand inter-relations; 
only passion born of failure to obey that summons saves man 
from degradation.” It is perhaps unfair to isolate such 
passages from their context. But it must be confessed that, 
if individual sentences are difficult, the connexion between 
them—the general stream of thought—is too often almost 
impossible to follow. Unfortunately, moreover, even when 
Mr. Moore has a plain statement to make, he is hampered by 
a singularly irritating style. Here are the first two sentences 
of his sketch of Flaubert’s life :— 

“A big man, he had been a beautiful child. An Apollo, for 

years as welcome as the sunlight, in consternation at terrible 
nervous seizures he collected himself; then grew bald and heavy 
stooping over a large round table, always blotting what he had 
written because he saw how to better it, prompt to believe that 
something he did not know. would improve an inspiration, never 
shrinking from any effort which could give his love of rhythmic 
speech confidence that it was justly used.” 
May we recommend to the author the maxim which he himeelf 
quotes from Flaubert :—* A sentence will live when it answers 
the needs of respiration. I know it is good when it can be 
read out loud”? Mr. Moore’s quotations, which are chiefly 
from Flaubert’s Letters, and which make up a large part of 
the volume, are always of very great interest. And to these, 
as well as to the reproductions of some of the most beautiful 
of Blake’s designs, the reader may turn with delight, if he 
finds himself a trifle dazed by the meanderings of Mr. Moore's 
aesthetic. 





THE OLD TESTAMENT 
Mr. Atrorp supplies in his introduction an admirable 
summary of the conclusions of Old Testament criticism. 
“ Conclusions ” is a safer word to use than “ results,” for the 
scheme which they present is necessarily liable to revision. 
It may be briefly stated thus—During a period which may be 
roughly given as 1000-800 B.C. two chronicles were im 
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existence: J (so called from its use of Jahveh as the divine 
name), which circulated in the South, and E (similarly styled 
from its use of Elohim), in the North. Somewhere about the 
middle of the eighth century these two were combined in 
JE, combined, but not edited in the modern sense, two dis- 
tinguishable narratives of the same event being often left 
standing side by side. In the following century a time of 
national humiliation caused by a Scythian invasion brought 
about a religious reformation. The “ Book of the Law,” 
known to us as Deuteronomy, was found in the Temple. 
The chief item of reform was the substitution of a 
central seat of worship for the custom, obviously liable 
to moral abuse, of local celebration at the “ High Places.” 
This was characteristically authorised by being attributed to 
an earlier time. The history was simultaneously revised to 
bring it into accord with the new order. A century and a 
half later came the movement towards a stricter ritualism. 
Mr. Alford sees the chief mover of this in the prophet Ezekiel. 
The practical side is represented by Ezra and Nehemiah in 
history, and in the Scripture Canon by the Books of Leviticus 
and Chronicles. This scheme Mr. Alford’s volume develops 
and illustrates in a very interesting way. It is clearly the 
result of careful and prolonged study, and if it is popular, it 
isnot by any means superficial. We would specially direct 
our readers’ attention to the sections which deal with the 
Exile and its twofold results, good and evil. The Jewish 
nation acquired an intensity of purpose and a moral strength 
which it had never possessed before; on the other hand, 
tendencies were developing in it which were to give at least 
some colour to the Roman historian’s charge when he accused 
them of a hostile odium towards all mankind outside their own 
race. We do not accept all Mr. Alford’s opinions. He is 
following high authorities, for instance, in supposing that 
the concluding sentences of Ecclesiastes are additions ; but we 
see nothing incongruous in them, nor is there, as far as we 
are aware, any convincing critical evidence against them. The 
one thing which the “ Preacher” clings to amidst all his 
difficulties and doubts is the sense of duty. It may be that 
for men made of common clay there is nothing more 
practically useful. 





THE SLAVE TRADE IN CENTRAL AFRICA* 
Me. Swann’s “fight with the slave-hunters” was carried on 
for more than a quarter of a century. He began it early in 
the “eighties”; he retired from active participation in it last 
year, not wholly victorious, for the slave-hunter is still at 
work, but with a great success achieved. To that success Sir 
H. H. Johnston, the best of witnesses, gives emphatic testi- 
mony. And here is the story of how it was done. One 
thing soon comes out quite clearly. Zeal and courage may be 
taken for granted; without these qualities in more than 
average degree no one would attempt the task. The great 
enabling gift was tact working through full knowledge of the 
conditions of the problem. Here is an instance. In one case 
water was refused to Mr. Swann’s party. Force might, of 
course, have been tried; but the issue was doubtful, and 
victory would have been a disaster. Mr. Swann took a 
leaf out of his adversaries’ book. He approached the pool 
which they were guarding, drove a spear into the ground 
about five yards off, and put on it a white bottle upside down. 
Somewhat amused, they asked what he meant. “This,” he 
said ; “if you have a dispute—say about a garden—you place 
‘medicine’ in it till the dispute is settled. Meanwhile no 
one can gather anything. This is what I am doing. We have 
« dispute about the water, and this is my medicine. You 
cannot pass it till we have come to terms.” The men saw 
that they were outwitted, and the chief soon sent his per- 
mission to use the water. “ How many millions,” comments 
our author, “have been wasted on expensive military 
expeditions which might, perhaps, have been saved had one 
really understood the weak points of primitive people?” All 
through the story we see the ready use of opportunity. Mr. 
Swann, who had spent twelve years at sea before he went to 
Africa, was evidently a specimen of the “handy man” whom 
Sea-service so often turns out. As we follow him he brings us 
into many most interesting situations, and introduces us to 
notable men. One of these is Tip-pu-tib. Mr. Swann was 
invited to call, and found him furious at what he thought was 
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ingratitude in Stanley. He had always helped British travellers 
when he might have killed them. Then the talk turned on 
the slave trade. Tip-pu-tib had conquered the country and it 
was his, just as India was England’s. “ Yes,” said his guest, 
“as long as you use it properly. But Europe won’t have the 
slave trade.” “You do many things,” he answered, “ that we 
Arabs hate. You eat swine’s flesh, for instance, but we don’t 
destroy your farmyards.” “There is a difference between 
men and pigs,” was the answer. He continued the argument; 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob had many slaves, but God was 
not angry with them. But he had the wit to see that the end 
was come, and he gave in. The book, which is amply 
illustrated, is well worth attention. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


THE new Nineteenth Century is a solid rather than a sensa- 
tional number. Sir Henry Seton-Karr, who has taken part 
in the last seven Elections, winning a seat in the first 
five and losing in the last two, records his impressions of 
the changes in national politics in that period under the 
heading “Vox Populi ——.” The new factors which he 
regards as of dangerous significance are the political 
organisation of the ‘Trade-Unions and Socialism, and 
their results are most noticeable in the open advocacy of 
class legislation and class taxation, culminating in the 
Budget of 1909. Above all, Socialism is the enemy. 
Its doctrines used to be treated with contempt by the 
general body of common-sense folk. “They must now be 
taken more seriously and fought on their own ground.” 
In conclusion, Sir Henry Seton-Karr urges on Unionists 
the need for strenuous educational work through political 
missionaries. The indefatigable Mr. Ellis Barker deals 
at great length with the problem of land settlement on the 
basis of “every man his own landlord.” He is on safe 
ground in connecting the deterioration of the national 
physique with overcrowding, and makes effective use of 
statistics drawn from the Census of 1901 and the Report of 
the School Board of Glasgow in 1906. It is some conso- 
lation to learn that Mr. Ellis Barker does not hold Free- 
trade to be entirely responsible for this congestion. It is, 
in his opinion, also due to our antiquated land system 
and to our inequitable system of rating. The leasehold 
system, he contends, causes wastefulness and shoddy build- 
ing, creates slums, leads to sharp practice on the part of 
landowners and agents, and raises rents to an oppressive height. 
Hence his scheme for converting urban leaseholders into free- 
holders by the means of State funds advanced through the 
Post Office Savings Banks, and the creation of a national 
land register. We may note that, while opposed to Mr, 
Lloyd George’s Unearned Increment Tax as unjust and 
based on valuers’ guesswork, Mr. Ellis Barker approves of 
a graduated local tax on the net profits which speculators 
in land have actually realised——When we said that the 
number was unsensational, we ought to have excepted M. 
Eugéne Tavernier’s article on “Freemasonry in France.” 
Without going so far as to endorse all the statements in 
M. Copin-Albancelli’s lurid Le Powvoir Occulte contre la 
France, he maintains that Freemasonry in France is essen- 
tially irreligious, anti-Christian, and atheistic, and that it was 
responsible for the system of delation which affected the 
War Office when M. Combes was Prime Minister. M. Copin- 
Albancelli, it may be added, who was himself a Mason for six 
years, holds that the true Masonic spirit is Jewish, and 
that it is not “departmental, regional, or even national, but 
universal.”——Sir Francis Piggott, the Chief Justice of Hong- 
kong, writing “On the Making of an Over-Sea Dominion,” 
contrasts the rival systems of governing Colonies which may 
be conveniently described as the Continental and the British. 
He deprecates hasty condemnation of the Japanese ad- 
ministration of Korea and Formosa, and discovers signs 
that Japan, after her wont, will choose the best of each 
method; indeed, he ventures to predict that “ if the critics will 
allow her to go peacefully on her way, she may in the years 
to come give to the world a model of perfect colonial 
administration.” Mr. E. Armine Wodehouse, late Professor 
of Philosophy at the Deccan College, Poona, writes on “ Racial 
Feeling in India.” His educational experiences incline him 
to take a hopeful view of the possibility of transcending racial 
barriers. As matters stand, the lack of personal contact is, 
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to us a little dreamy, but of its sincerity and goodwill there 
can be no doubt.——We may also notice Canon Beeching’s 
admirable paper on “Shakespeare as a Teacher,” in which he 
strongly dissents from the views of certain modern critics as 
to Shakespeare’s intellect and character. In particular, he 
insists on Shakespeare’s optimism. He admits that we may 
fairly say that the evil in the world sometimes shook Shake- 
speare’s faith, but that we have no ground for holding that he 
was a convinced materialist. 

The National, true to its policy of tempering partisanship 
with the principle of learning from the enemy, prints a paper 
on “Tactics of the Present Crisis,” by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
M.P., who writes with great candour of the Irish, the Radicals, 
and the Prime Minister. A propos of the divisions in the 
Cabinet, he uses a good phrase: “The autocracy of Cabinets 
must weaken when they represent coalitions—either formal 
or implied—but Mr. Asquith, demoralised by the large 
majority of last Parliament, did not readily fit himself 
into the new conditions, and the consequences are seen 
in the existing confusion.” But his shrewdness is even 
more clearly shown in the following passage, which must 
have been written more than a fortnight ago :—‘ The 
new danger with which we are now confronted is that 
the Government may begin tactical manceuvres. ‘I'his will 
be fatal. We are not engaged in a pettifogging Party 
squabble carried on by marches and counter-marches. We 
are in a fight about constitutional liberty, which can be 
carried through only by a straightforward attack by honest 
and strenuous fighters who decline to submit to the allure- 
ments of mere tactical moves.” If Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
felt like this a fortnight or three weeks ago, we wonder how 
he feels now, after the deplorable exhibition of Monday and 
Tuesday.——The point of Mr. Lawson’s paper on “ Mr. 
Asquith as Fiscal Anarchist” is that the Premier, and not 
Mr. Lloyd George, was the originator of the new electioneer- 
ing finance. As Mr. Lawson puts it, Mr. Asquith started 
as a Debt-reducer, but he was “only saving up on cowboy 
principles, in order to have a ‘ burst’ later on.” A propos of 
the old-age pensions scheme, Mr. Lawson comments on the 
cleverness of announcing it nearly twelve months in advance, 
and presenting “the unborn babe to an admiring and grateful 
public as if it were a full-grown Father Christmas.” Since 
then Mr. Asquith has “steadily and methodically” pursued 
the electioneering finance on the business footing of ‘ swopping 
fiscal concessions for votes in large or small quantities.” As 
for the Budget of 1909, its admirers openly boast of its 
electioneering cleverness :— 

“ At the same time they obstinately shut their eyes to all the 
mischief they are doing, both publicly and privately. To enable 
them to fight out to the bitter end the quarrel which they have 
fastened on the House of Lords, a parliamentary majority must 
be maintained somehow, and the City has to pay the price for it, 
whatever that may be. Mr. Asquith has thus the sardonic satis- 
faction of stirring up two different sorts of chaos side by side. He 
makes confusion worse confounded at the Treasury, and creates 
uncertainty and suspense in the Money Market. Both are appro- 
priate fruits of electioneering finance.” 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald in the article we have noted above 
observes that, “while the crisis is on, neither side should be 
expected to sacrifice its principles for temporary business con- 
venience.” Mr. Lawson takes a broader view in maintaining 
that Mr. Asquith’s childish veto on the collection of taxes, 
“ which everybody liable for them is ready to pay on demand,” 
is sacrificing much-needed revenue, placing the Treasury in a 
wholly false position, lowering the dignity of British finance, 
and imperilling the prosperity of the country. —— General Sir 
Edmund Barrow concludes a study of “ The English Genius 
in War” by affirming his conviction that universal compulsory 
training is the only practical way of providing sufficient and 
suitable material for our Territorial Forces. ——Mr. Austin 
Dobson sends a charming paper on “Laureate Whitehead,” that 
amiable, blameless, and scholarly writer of verse which, as his 
latest biographer puts it, was “ always good and never better” ; 
and Lady Edward Cecil gives an instructive account of “ An 
Experiment in Education.” This is a scheme by which a 
number of families, living in the country, club together to 
retain the services of two first-rate teachers to conduct 
classes at one of their houses. The teachers are paid extra 
to provide their own board and lodgings, and in the case 
under review the cost works out at about £220 a year for a 
class of six children.——Mr. Bryce, our American Ambassador, 
writes on the scenery of North America with enthusiasm not 





unmingled with discretion. For instance, he observeg 

the valleys of the Himalayas are far less perfect than the 
canyons of California, and doubts whether there jg & fine 
view in the world than that of the Cascade Range fron 
the Dalles in Oregon. But then he admits that he j; Dot 
familiar with British Columbia. 


In the Contemporary Captain E. N. Mozley also deals y: 

: with 
the lessons of the last seven Elections, but on a whol 
different plan from Sir H. Seton-Karr. What he hag “ 
is to divide the United Kingdom into seven parts—Irelang 
Wales, Scotland, London, the industrial North of England, 
the South-East of England, and Central and Wester 
England—and to compare the number of Liberal Member 
returned at the successive Elections with a view to ascertain; 
the stream of political tendency prevailing in each division 
We give his summary of the leading features of the lt, 
Election, and the deductions for the immediate future that 
may be made from it :— 

“The Election has been notable for :—(a) The unchanged 
tion of Ireland. (b) The emphasis given by Wales to its — 
Liberalism. (c) The ‘hardening’ of Scotland and the Industrig 
North, chiefly caused in the latter case by the recently-acquir 

rmanence of Lancashire Liberalism. Scotland and the orth 

ave definitely refused to ‘swing.’ (d) The absolute reversion 
of the fourteen counties in the South-East of England t) 
the extreme Conservatism, which, aided considerably by 
the plural vote, has always characterised them. (¢) Th 
swing of the pendulum in full but not exaggerated phy 
in Central and Western England, aided, no doubt, by the 
Birmingham influence. (f) The remarkable hesitation of London, 
and, as a whole, the outstanding fact that—(g) Liberals, afte 
four years of office, with a definite and strongly proclaimej 
Opposition policy against them, have been returned to power with 
a majority of 124, where, in similar circumstances in 1896, after 
three years of office and without Tariff Reform in the lists, they 
found themselves in a minority of 152. Too much stress cannot 
be laid upon this contrast, which is a far truer one than that with 
the Election of 1906. It would be as unreasonable to compare the 
June trade returns of one year with the December returns of the 
next as to compare the majority with which a Government in 
England enters upon its first term of office with the majority (if 
they are lucky enough to get one at all) with which they an 
returned for a second time. The fortunes of a political party in 
England proceed in waves. It rides on the crest of the wave 
wher it first takes office; it is in the trough of the sea when it 
goes to the country at the dissolution. The crest should lk 
compared with the previous crest, and the trough with the previous 
trough, to find out if the storm is rising or abating. Ani, 
finally, it would not be unsafe to predict about a Genenl 
Election in the near future if the ition remains unchanged — 
(1) That Ireland, Wales, Scotland, and the Industrial North of 
England would stand, more or less, where they do to-day, and 
would return about 280 opponents of the Lords’ Veto. (2) That 
the South-East of England is at least as likely to swing rather 
towards the Liberals as away from them, and would not retum 
less than a dozen supporters of the present Government. (3) And 
that, therefore, to get a majority the Conservatives must win at 
least 60 seats from the Liberals out of the 100 seats at present 
held by that party and its Labour allies in Central England and 
London.” 


Captain Mozley's figures are most interesting; but his bias 
is unmistakable, and we sincerely hope he may prove as 
untrustworthy a political meteorologist as he is an ingenious 
and industrious statistician.—_—Mrs. Disney Leith contributes 
a genial and affectionate sketch of her cousin the late Mr. 
Swinburne. There is a curious letter from him describing 
how he climbed Culver Cliff in order to test his nerve in face 
of death after the great disappointment of his life,—the 
refusal of his father to allow him to enter the Army. 
Mrs. Leith gives a fine fragmentary translation of “The 
Rhythm of St. Bernard de Morlaix” done by Swinburne ia 
1864, and, to illustrate another side of his genius—his capacity 
for devising “the most ridiculous and expressive rhymes 0 
names of all sorts ”—quotes the following couplet :— 
“ A tree with all its catkins on 
Was planted by Miss Atkinson.” 

Other traits which emerge in this pleasant paper ar 
Swinburne’s recklessness as a rider, and his lifelong love of 
Dickens from the Eton days when the issue of Bleak House 
in numbers used seriously to interfere with his work on the 
first of each month. Mr. Charles Tennyson condemns the 
libraries’ censorship in an article professing to plead the cause of 
literature. He scouts the notion that the action of the libraries 
was disinterested, with a convenient disregard of the fact that 
it cuts off a lucrative source of income, and laments the 
danger of entrusting the control of public taste “to a middle- 
wan whose interests, no matter how honest his intention, must 
be absolutely the inverse of the true interests of literature 
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The cause of literature is not likely to be served by such 
‘a| and unconvincing advocacy.——The Contemporary 
ig g serious review, but on this occasion it contributes to the 
of nations by publishing an article on “ Perfect 
Health” by Mr. Upton Sinclair, the American novelist. Mr. 
Sinclair, though a teetotuler, non-smoker, and abstainer from 
tea or coffee, enjoyed wretched health, and was a martyr to 
the grippe for many years. Then he became a disciple of 
Fletcher and other food reformers, but without satisfactory 
results, until he found dietetic salvation in the fast cure. 
Ronghly speaking, the plan adopted is to fast for a 
week, and then live on milk, oranges, and figs. But 
i you are doing hard work you will find it safer to 
break your fast on broiled beef and hot water. The results 
in Mr. Sinclair’s own case are little short of miraculous. 
On the milk diet the muscles “fairly leaped out” upon his 
body. His wife, a chronic invalid, has also been rejuvenated 
by fasting. “She is nowa picture of radiant health, and is 
engaged in accumulating muscle with enthusiasm.”——Sir 
Digby Pigott writes an appreciative review of Mr. Wilfred 
Walker's Wanderings among South Sea Savages, which, to 
judge from the extracts given, is a most remarkable record 
of adventure; and Dr. Montague James contributes a 
circumstantial study in the eerie,—a vein already cultivated 
in his Ghost Stories of an Antiquary. 
The “ Review of Events ” in the Fortnightly by Mr. Sydney 
Brooks is entirely devoted to America. “A comparatively 
uninspiring figure, ponderous and honest, but tame and 
unmagnetic,” is his summary of Mr. Taft. Even more 
unfavourable is his view of Mr. Knox, whose diplomacy is 
described as departing from the good traditions of Mr. Hay 
and Mr. Root, and reverting to the “‘hectoring tone and 
half-baked impulses” of Mr. Sherman and Mr. Blaine. The 
writer goes on to point out the danger of complications 
between America and Japan with regard to Manchuria, and 
says that it is the “business of our diplomacy to see to it 
that we are never called upon to choose between the United 
States and Japan.”"——-Mr. Benjamin Kidd contributes an 
article on “A National Policy,” apparently to be followed 
by others on the same subject. This policy is Protection 
pure and simple. His argument, as we understand it, is this. 
Protection is in the future to prevent the great States of 
Europe and America from trading with each other, so as to 
save the waste of transporting from one country to the next 
articles which each country could produceat home. The outlet 
for trade is to be found in what Mr. Kidd calls the “com- 
plemental” countries,—that is to say, the tropics, and partly 
civilised lands. It is to secure this trade, we are told, that 
the contests and wars of the future will take place. In 
giving the actual trade returns of England and Germany 
Mr. Kidd seems to show that we have already reached this ideal 
stage, for by far the greatest part of our export trade goes to 
countries other than those of Europe and America. To main- 
tain this advantage it would appear to us that command of 
the sea must be of much greater importance than Protection. 
Mr. Kidd fails, in this article at any rate, to produce reasons 
to justify his belief that our position, which now apparently 
reaches his ideal, would be benefited by Protection. Yet his 
whole purpose is to show that ruin will come from our 
maintaining Free-trade. If Germany thinks her commercial 
supremacy depends on attaining dominant sea power, is not 
this a confession of the failure of Protection >——Mr. Stephen 
Reynolds writes interestingly about “The People and their 
Vote,” and remarks truly that working men are more critics 
than constructive politicians. He has also much to say on 
their capability of seeing through disingenuous party 
appeals. But he adds that this wholesome quality is often 
obscured at the last moment by the tendency of crowds to 
be moved irrationally when in a state of excitement. And it 
is this excitement which party politicians, for their narrow 
and selfish ends, seek to stir up by every conceivable form of 
appeal to passion and prejudice. Mr. Zangwill writes a most 
interesting paper on “Zionism and Territorialism.” He 
considers that the idea of the Jews returning to Palestine is 
quite impossible. There are too many of them for the land, 
which ig already populated. But the ideal of returning 
there has prevented other and more practicable plans from 
being carried out. The British Government offered to give 
the Jews a territory in East Africa, unpeopled and healthy, 
mm which they could have founded a self-governing colony. 











This offer was discussed at a Congress, where it was 
denounced as a betrayal of Zion. “ Pietists collapsed weep- 
ing on the floor of the Congress. There were wailings and 
gnashings of teeth, and garments were rent for the lost 
Zion. The very delegates from blood-reeking Kishineff 
refused to accept the new land of refuge.” Other projects 
have been discussed and abandoned. Mr. Zangwill hopes 
that it may be possible to found a colony on a large scale in 
Mesopotamia, and negotiations with Turkey are being carried 
on. Every one must wish that so noble an enterprise as that 
of giving a country to the Jews may in the end be successful. 
——Mr. E. V. Lucas makes us acquainted with an amusing 
account of England written in 1782 by a German pastor. 
The book was published in an English translation, and the 
extracts given us are full of shrewd observation, and one, a 
humorous account of a beery midnight conclave of clergy at 
Oxford, is full of astonishment. 

Blackwood contains a witty paper by Colonel Callwell 
dealing with an imaginary situation in which President 
Furioso, of the Republic of “ Nevelueza,” sends the warship 
‘Impudenza Damnosa’ to invade the British island of 
Gobango. The satire chiefly centres in the description of 
the meetings of the Committee of Imperial Defence called 
to deal with the crisis. Before the Committee could meet, 
Lord Sandown had to be recalled from Biarritz, as nothing 
could be done without him. When the Committee did 
assemble, the Prime Minister announced that he and the 
other members of the Government present could not stay 
later than four o'clock, as an important question was to be 
raised in the House of Commons concerning the appointment 
of a nurse in an Irish workhouse infirmary. Among the 
Cabinet Ministers at the meeting was the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. “ Distinguished by the courtesy which in his 
public addresses invariably marked his attitude towards those 
holding opinions at variance with his own, few men had done 
so much to elevate the tone of platform utterances in the 
country as this brilliantly successful master of finance.” The 
War Minister was also present. He is described as showing 
a “marked disinclination since assuming office to dilate 
in public on the reforms which he had in his mind.” 
Another member was the Baron of Bray, whose “term of 
office had been marked by the tact with which the powers 
ruling over the sea-service had harmonised their views with 
the political exigencies of the moment.” The first meeting of 
the Committee broke up without settling anything, and some- 
what in disorder, for the doors of the house were besieged 
by suffragettes, and the Cabinet Ministers were only able to 
escape by climbing the garden wall of an adjoining ducal 
mansion. After many delays caused by the inaction of the 
politicians and the red-tape of the Admiralty and War 
Office, it was decided to send an expedition to relieve the 
beleaguered Englishmen. But before they set out the 
situation was saved by the activity of the captain of an 
American warship, who believed that “mud is thicker than 
porter."———-Mr. Hannay tells us that it is often forgotten how 
frequent were the mutinies in the Navy at the end of the 
eighteenth century. He gives several accounts of such 
occurrences, which generally arose from the brutality of the 
non-commissioned officers. The mutiny on the ‘ Hermione’ 
began with a general massacre of the officers; but the 
tragedy turned to farce when the chief mutineers had 
their hair powdered by the steward and went in state to 
call upon the Spanish Governor of La Guayra.——A lady 
who canvassed a ward in Battersea during the last Election 
relates her experiences with considerable spirit and humour. 
At the outset she encountered a Unionist pavement philosopher, 
who explained that he was not a regular canvasser, but 
remarked: “I go about, an’ I ‘ear ’em talking.” Here is a 
sample of his wisdom which could hardly be bettered :— 

“This ’ere election is a more muddled-up business than ever I 
see. There is the Irish as wants the Unionists for their religion, 
and the Liberals for "Ome Rewle; there’s the Socialists as wants 
Benn because they ’ate Burns, and Burns because ’e means ‘down 
with the Lords’; there’s the loafers as wants the Liberals because 
they mean free meals and pensions, and the Unionists because 
they don’t mean less beer ; there’s ’undrids as wants the Unionists 
because of Tariff Reform, and the Liberals because of everything 
else. It’sarare muddle. There’s that number of things before 
the country, that there’s nothink before the country at all, an’ 
whichever side gets in, nobody “ll be able to be certing what it 
was they was put in for, so that everybody ‘Il be able to be certing 
it was for the thing they want themselves.” 

—An article which has attracted much attention is that by 
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Sir Robert Anderson, in which he admits that he wrote the 
articles on “Parnellism and Crime” which appeared in the 
Times in 1887. We note that Sir Robert Anderson is also 
atated to have remarked to an interviewer that he still believes 
that the Pigott lettere were not forgeries. We cannot here 
enter into a controversy upon this question, but we are bound 
to say that we see no reason for doubting the findings of the 
Commission in this respect. 


The English Review prints a lecture delivered at Rio de 

Janeiro by M. Anatole France which seeks to prove that the 
spirit of Christianity was already present in the Augustan 
period in the worship of Mithras, Adonis, and Osiris. These 
cults of pity and sacrifice were Oriental in origin, and, accord- 
ing to M. France, largely owed their popularity in Rome to 
the courtesans. M. France does not condescend to detailed 
argument, but begs the question in finely turned phrases. 
Mr. A. D. Hall is very anxious that experimental agriculture 
shall be properly organised by the Government by means 
of their Development Bill. He instances cases from other 
«countries in which science has assisted the farmer practically. 
For example, the Californian fruit-farmers tried to grow 
Smyrna figs. They obtained the trees, but found that the un- 
wipened fruit fell from the branches, and their efforts were a 
failure. The United States Department of Agriculture 
(which spends two and a half millions a year) took the matter 
ap. It sent an expert to Turkey, who discovered that the 
male plant only existed in the wild fig-tree, and that a certain 
amsect was necessary to carry the pollen, without which 
the fruit could not reach perfection. Both wild fig and 
insect were transported to California, and soon America will 
import no more dried figs. Mr. Hall holds that modern 
conditions of marketing make essential the grading of 
produce by recognised standards. This is very difficult for 
the isolated farmer to effect, and Government help might 
greatly increase the prosperity of the agriculturist. This has 
been done in the Transvaal with regard to tobacco. Mr. Hall 
suggests that the Government here might undertake experi- 
aments to determine to what extent tobacco-growing would be 
profitable in England.——-The magazine contains a drawing 
by Mr. Rothenstein of M. Anatole France. It is a pity that 
the top of the head has been forgotten, as this structural 
omission mars the effect of the characterisation of the eyes 
and nose. 


The most interesting article in the April number of the 
United Service Magazine is “ Enlistment for Voluntary 
Service,” by “Ex-Non-Com.” The paper is written with 
great ability, and shows a most comprehensive view of the 
question. We have neither the ignorance nor the bad taste 
to imagine that there is anythng surprising in an ex-non- 
commissioned officer possessing the literary ability shown by 
the author of this article, for we are fully aware how well 
educated is the modern sergeant. We should have given the 
article the same praise had it been written by a Major- 
‘General. Though we cannot pledge ourselves to accept all the 
details of “ Ex-Non-Com.’s” proposals, we are strongly in 
favour of the general principles laid down. For example, 
we hold with him that a man should be allowed a wider choice 
of terms, and a wider liberty in regard to his service. We 
agree also that the soldier should have power to extend his 
service year by year after the first fourteen. Further, we are in 
strong sympathy with the proposal that, through some system 
of deferred pay, a man should invariably get a pension after he 
has passed out of the Reserve. This would be as good for the 
State as for the man, since in that case the State would retain 
a claim upon his services. The granting of old-age pensions 
at seventy renders it exceedingly easy to cover the interval 
between the time when a man leaves the Reserve and seventy 
with a weekly payment of, say, 5s. a week. We have not 
attempted to make a definite calculation, but we have little 
doubt that a comparatively small.sum deducted from the 
man’s weekly pay during his seven years with the colours 
would be sufficient to buy him a deferred annuity which would 
cease at seventy and not begin till after he had left the 
Reserve. The fact that this pension would only be paid to 
the survivors, and that for its purpose every man would die 
at seventy, would make the terms exceptionally easy. Inci- 
dentally, too, it should create a Veteran Home Reserve of 
very large proportions. No doubt veterans could only remain 
in that Reserve till they were, say, fifty-five or sixty, but 





even then the figures would be very considevahie, na, 
subject is one to which we hope to be able to return at some 
future time. 





NOVELS. 

THE THIEF OF VIRTUE* 
Mz. Epen PHILLportts’s devotion to Dartmoor amounts to 
an obsession, and at times we have been tempted to regret hig 
persistent allegiance to this literary particularism. One is not 
always in the mood for strenuous, dismal romances in which 
elaborate word-pictures and a limited amount of excellent ale. 
house gossip form the only relief to the inspissated gloom of the 
main narrative. But though we confess to having experi- 
enced these feelings in reading more than one of Mr. Phill. 
potts’s novels, we readily admit that our description is wholly 
inadequate to the remarkable and engrossing merit of his new 
story. 

At the opening of the story Philip Ouldsbroom, a well-to-do 
farmer of forty, offers marriage to Unity Crymes, the sister of 
a neighbour. Unity is already “tokened” to, and in love 
with, Henry Birdwood, a young shepherd, but with 
her sentiment is always subordinate to reason; the bribe 
of a good house and an assured position, backed by Oulds. 
broom’s masterful pleading, prove irresistible, and she 
throws over Birdwood, while admitting that she loves him. 
Birdwood, hitherto a reserved, well-conducted, and religious 
young man, is for a time unhinged by his rejection, gives 
up chapel-going, and vows vengeance against his rival, who 
had justified his action by a frank assertion of the doctrine 
that might isright. As a matter of fact, under this exuberant 
energy and apparent masterfulness there is little strength of 
character. Philip remains a child to the day of his death. 
So far from bearing illwill against Birdwood, he befriends 
him in every way, and unwittingly smoothes his path to the 
fulfilment of his vengeance. Philip’s marriage is childless, 
Unity longs for children as much as he does, and when 
a child is born it is not the son of Philip, but of the 
shepherd. Once her longing for a child is gratified, her 
ruling passion is to secure the position of her son, and 
therefore to make sure that the secret of his parentage 
shall never be disclosed. Her love for Birdwood is 
inevitably impaired by distrust, and before long is trans- 
formed into antagonism. For Birdwood is not capable of 
thriving on the strong meat of vengeance. He has come to 
realise Unity’s essential callousness, and to feel remorse for 
his treatment of the man who has been his best friend. He 
has also resumed chapel-going, and from time to time is on 
the verge of confessing his sin to Philip. But if Birdwood 
gains nothing from revenge, Philip is even more bitterly 
punished for his selfish triumph. Believing the child to be 
his own, he is from the very outset perplexed by the 
emergence of qualities diametrically opposed to those which 
he respects or prides himself on possessing. Little Martin is 
reserved, pious, proper in speech, and priggish in ways, 
without any fondness for sport, and a perfect miser where 
money is concerned. Philip, on the other hand, is frank, 
outspoken, devoted to sport, lavishly generous, and with a 
strong anti-clerical bent. Thus it is his Nemesis to be 
maddened by observing the development in one whom he 
adores of the traits of the man whom he wronged. It is true 
that he is spared the knowledge of the secret which explains 
the otherwise inexplicable, but in that case he would not have 
felt the paternal pride and affection which make his trial so 
severe. 

The weak point in a powerful story is the manner in which 
the stars in their courses are enlisted to fight on the side of 
the erring wife. It is, to say the least of it, extremely 
improbable that, in view of the antecedent relations of Unity 
and the shepherd, and the strong resemblance in character 
and looks between Birdwood and Martin Ouldsbroom, no 
breath of suspicion should ever have assailed Philip’s wife. 
The strategy to which Unity resorts, when Birdwood is dying, 
in order to prevent his seeing her husband is another matter, 
and furnishes the material for what is perhaps the most 
impressive, and certainly the most painful, situation in the 
whole narrative. Later on Unity herself dies with her lips 
sealed, and goes down to her grave with her reputation 
unsmirched. There is here something of the true tragic irony 





* The Thief of Virtue. By Eden Phillpotts, London: John Murray. (6s.} 
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— 
in that the truth is kept from Philip and his son, while the 
enlightened reader is left to watch the inevitable development 
of a false situation. Here, however, we may make another 
adverse criticism. Philip is so essentially a generous and 
‘kindly man that the ultimate perversion of his character, 
leading him into acts of cruelty and ferocious inhumanity 
towards his son, strikes us as unnatural and artificial. It is 
only right to add that the sombre outlines of the story 
are enlivened to a greater extent than in some of Mr. 
Phillpotts’s recent novels by the humour and vivacity of its 
incidental episodes. Besides the personages already mentioned, 
there are a number of admirably drawn and well-contrasted 
cheracters: Barbara Hext, the postmistress, who had redeemed 
an irregular youth by a well-regulated and blameless middle 
age; Gregory Twigg, the exquisitely pompous innkeeper ; and 
half-a-dozen rustics, whose talk is- full of elemental mother- 
wit. But the most taking figure of all is “Tiger,” the run- 
away workhouse foundling, who quarters himself on the 
Ouldsbrooms, and is the nearest approach to the good genius 
of that ill-starred and divided family. 





The Magada. By W.M.Ardagh. (John Lane. 6s.)—It would 
not seem a very hopeful task to construct a taking story out of 
the Spanish conquest of the Canary Islands, but Mr. Ardagh has 
achieved it with great success. He makes these remote beings, 
the Spanish adventurers, the Canariot islanders, live before us. 
With the Spaniards we are more or less familiar; we know them 
as they were in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries as 
well as we know the men of any time. Cortes, who was a genuine 
type of his race, is a very real person. But the Canariots are new ; 
we do not remember to have seen a better study of a race doomed 
to extinction. Of all the stories of this kind, we have seldom read 
one which has moved us more. And Juan is a quite admirable 
hero, not an impossible piece of perfection such as we find in 
gift-book tales, but a real boy, not alittle conceited and brutal as 
we first see him, yet with a root of honour in him which grows 
up into a true nobility. Not less admirable in their way are the 
Canariot sisters, Tessenaboia and Tenaguana, so skilfully contrasted 


are they. A “Magada,” we may explain, was the title of a 
Canariot vestal. Mr. Ardagh, whose name is new to us, has done 
very well, 


ReapaBLE Novets.—The Stone Exel. By C. L. Antrobus. 
(Chatto and Windus. 6s.)—This story is written with much 
power——The Lantern of Luck. By Robert Aitken. (John 
Murray. 6s.)—An excellent story of adventure in which the 
President of “Nicazuela” plays a prominent part. Betty 
Carew. By Katharine Tynan. (Smith, Elder, and Co, 6s.)— 
Scearcely equal to the writer’s usual work. The heroine is good, 
but no one else in the story really interests us.— Petticoat 
Government, By Baroness Orczy. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—A 
striking picture of the Court of Louis XV. at the time of the 
“ Forty-five.” The King’s Spy. By Beth Ellis, (W. Blackwood 
and Sons. 6s.)—An histcrical tale of the Revolution of “ Eighty- 
eight,” in which Marlborough plays the part of chief villain. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


> 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.]} 


The Blight of Socialism. By Charles Toye. (St. Stephen’s Press. 
2d.)—Mr. Toye has put together a number of significant utter- 
ances by Socialist leaders. The milk-and-water Socialism of which 
some excellent people are so fond is not the article that will really 
come into use. For that we must go to such teachers as William 
Morris, Belfort Bax, and the Continental expounders of the 
“scientific” faith. We may see also something of what it means 
in the American experiments. One thing is quite certain: when 
it prevails, there will be no religion and no family. . Meanwhile, 
what is to be done? We say—Principiis obsta. Go and vote 
against Socialist candidates at municipal elections, 





_Pautl before Nero. By James E.G. de Montmorency. (Charles 
North. 1s, net.)—This poem, which won the Seatonian Prize at 
Cambridge last year, is notably original in the spirit of the 
apologia which the Apostle is supposed to address to Nero, the 
appeal to the men in the Caesar. This is finely conceived. 
Whether it is Pauline is another matter. The attitude of Paul 
to the Roman rule is not easily understood. If we are to judge 


shelter. One thing we are bound to protest against,—the versi- 
fication. The blank verse of “The Ring and the Book” may have 
been suited to such a subject so treated, but it is out of place in 
an academical exercise. Here are three lines :— 
“ The orator paused: the ear of the Court was his. 

Seneca noted that the Emperor's gaze 

Was riveted tense and hard on Paul's pure face.’” 


Dod’s Parliamentary Companion. (Whittaker and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 
—This very handy and convenient volume appears for the eighty- 
sixth time, with somewhat larger type. The constituencies are 
arranged geographically, each county being kept, so to speak, in 
“a ring fence.” Names not generally known make a strictly 
alphabetical order inconvenient. There is also a doubt about the 
titles of certain county constituencies. 


St. George of Cappadocia in Legend and History. By Cornelia 
8. Hulst. (D. Nutt. 10s. 6d. net.}—The historical element in 
this book is necessarily very small. In fact, we have to dissociate 
the genuinely historical personage of whom we know something 
from the St. George who figures in the list of saints. St. George 
was not the Arian Bishop of Alexandria with whom Gibbon 
identifies him. But it is quite possible that the name may yet 
have historical significance. It is connected with the sentiment 
which we may call national or Imperial as we will. Where one 
person noted St. George’s Day fifty years ago, a hundred do so now. 
The “legendary” portion of the subject is of vast extent, and 
Miss Hulst has worked it out carefully. The story of man and 
the dragon, the enemy of the very earliest of legends, has taken 
numberless shapes. Many of these are brought before us, both 
by pen and pencil, in this praiseworthy study. 





The Constitution of the Later Roman Empire. By J. B. Bury. 
(Cambridge University Press. 1s. 6d. net.)—Here we have the 
Creighton Memorial Lecture for last year. It deals with a subject 
now little studied. We imagine that for five who were wont to 
read Gibbon fifty years ago but one does so now, And yet the 
subject is worth studying, if for nothing else than the fact that 
from Constantine to Manuel Comnenus Eastern Rome had, “ with a 
few dark but short intervals, a succession of able and hard-working 
rulers such as cannot be paralleled in the annals of any other 
State for so long a period.” That is Professor Bury’s opmion, 
and he ought to know something about it. This succession ho 
attributes to the Constitution, The Monarchy was elective, but 
commonly passed on by a process of adoption; it was absolute, 
but largely controlled by custom and tradition. The real autocrat, 
the man who governs absolutely according to his own will, if such 
@ person ever exists, is the man who creates his dominion for 
himself,—a ruler of the Napoleon type. 





Plan of the Remarkable City of Webbville: Designed in Accordance 
with the Recommendations of the Minority Report and the Housing 
and Town Planning Act of 1909. (Howlett and Co. 3d.)—A 
visitor to Webbville approaching the city from the palace of the 
Minister of Labour passes first under the fortified gateway in 
which is situated the Municipal Pay Office. On his right hand he 
sees the imposing offices of the Rate Collector, and on his left the 
Municipal Penitentiary. Proceeding by way of Sidney Avenue 
across the Municipal Golf Course and Burial Ground, he reaches 
the residential quarter. This is carefully laid out according to 
the character and occupation of the inhabitants. Thus the Area 
for Hopeless Bores adjoins the Area for the Deaf and Dumb, while 
the Area for Retired Police Officers is close beside the Area for 
Suffragettes. The whole city is dominated by the vast buildings 
of the Municipal Panopticon, from which radiate the eight 
principal thoroughfares, among which we may mention Beatrice 
Avenue, Lansbury Avenue, and Great Webb Street. Among the 
Municipal By-laws we notice one to the effect that “ All Private 
Residences will be open to the Public between the hours of 9 a.m. 
and 5 p.m., except on Sundays; and will be officially inspected 
évery week.” We understand, however, that the rule that “No 
gratuities are allowed to State Officials ” has had to be repealed, 





Milion’s Comus: being the Bridgewater Manuscript. With Notes 
and a short Family Memoir by the Lady Alix Egerton. (Dent and 
Sons. 12s. 6d. net:)}—The Bridgewater manuscript of Comus, which 
is supposed to beim the handwriting of Henry Lawes, and to 
have been used as a prompt copy, differs considerably from the 
three other existing versions of the masque. The most interesting 
variation is the transference of the epilogue to the beginning ; 
but there are many other less important changes. All of these 





by his action, he favoured it, for he carried on his work under its 





can now be followed straightforwardly in a well-printed test, 
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- instead of being gleaned. from the footnotes .of .some variorum 
edition. Lady Alix Egerton has added a few textual comments 

and a brief sketch of the lives of the members of her family who 
“created” the parts of the Lady and her two Brothers at Ludlow 
Castle. The volume is completed by some reproductions of the 
manuscript, and some charming portraits. 


The Municipal Year-Book of the United Kingdom. Edited by 
Robert Donald. (E. Lloyd. 73. 6d. net.)—This massive volume 
of more than nine hundred pages gives all detaile of municipal 
government, rates, municipal trading, water, gas, electricity, 
libraries, baths, &c.; in fact, every form of municipal activity. 
Lists of District Councils, Urban and Rural, are furnished, with 
names of officials, &c. As usual, we find the most interesting 
matter summed up on pp. 889-90 under the heading of “ Rates in 
Various Towns.” The results vary little from year to year. 
Norwich and East Ham occupy the first place with 9s. 11d.; then 
follow Wolverhampton, 93. 5d.; Sheffield, 93. 4)d.; Middles- 
brough, Preston, and West Ham, 9s. 2d.; Bristol, 9s. 1d.; 
Brighouse, Halifax, Rotherham, and Stockton-on-Tees, 9s. Oxford 
is lowest with 4s. 6d.; then come Lancaster and Bournemouth, 
5s.; Darlington, 5s. 2d.; Southport, 5s. 3d.; Blackpool, 5s. 4d.; 
Eastbourne, 5s. 7}d.; and Barrow-in-Furness, 5s. 9d. 


The Ozford English Dictionary (Clarendon Press, Double 
Section, 5s.) gives us the concluding part of “R” (“Round- 
nosed ”—“ Ryze”), Edited by Dr. Craigie. The letter is now 
concluded, and with it Vol. VIII. Vols. I.-VII. have already 
appeared, so that four-fifths of this great work have now been 
accomplished. “Round Robin” is one of the curiosities. Its 
earliest use goes back to 1546, when we find it irreverently applied 
to the monstrance in which the Host was enclosed. The nautical 
application of a document signed in a circle so that no name 
should be prominent is found in 1734. It was used to present 
complaints of bad food, &c. 


Messrs. T. C. and E.C. Jack are publishing a new edition of 
Shakespeare with the title of “The Era Shakespeare” (8d. net 
per vol. in cloth) under the editorship of Henry N. Hudson, LL.D. 
‘The type is large and clear, and there are explanatory footnotes 
which will serve their purpose well. There is no doubt that 
the purchaser will in every way get his money’s-worth. The 
volumes now before us are Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, The Tempest, 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Merchant of Venice, and Henry V., 
so that the various classes of Shakespeare’s dramas are repre- 
sented. 


Bradshaw's Railway Guide, Shareholders’ Guide, and Directory. 
Edited by Herbert H. Bassett. (H. Blacklock and Co. 12s.)— 
This volume, now appearing for the sixty-second time, gives “the 
history and financial position of every railway controlled by 
British capital at home and abroad,” and details about similar 
undertakings, as canals, &c., together with an account of staffs, &c. 


New Eprrions.—In “ Duckworth’s Crown Library ” (Duckworth 
and Co., 5s. net), Folk-Lore of the Holy Land: Moslem, Christian, 
and Jewish, by J. E. Hanauer, Edited by Marmaduke Pickthall. 

Studies in Poetry, by Stopford Brooke, in the “ Readers’ 
Library ” (same publishers, 23. 6d. net). In “ Murray’s Shilling 
Library” (John Murray), Naval Deeds of Daring, by the late 
Admiral Edward Gifford, and The Life of David Livingstone, by 
W. G. Blaikie, first published in December, 1880, and now re- 
printed for the fourteenth time. 








MAGAztInes AND SerRiaL Pusiications.—We have received the 
following for April:—The Century, the Pall Mali Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the Windsor 
Magazine, the United Service Magazine, the Outlook, the East and 
the West, the Cornhill Magazine, the Ecclesiastical Review, Baily’'s 
Magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, the North American Review, the 
Open Court, the Parents’ Review, the State, the Empire Gazette, the 
Financial Review of Reviews, the English Church Review, the Erposi- 
tory Times, the Quest, the Popular Science Monthly, the Munsey, 
the Illustrated Poultry Record, the Book Monthly, the Navy, the 
Art Journal, Travel and, Exploration, the Journal of Education, 
the Author, the Country Home, the Geographical Journal, the School 
World, the Educational Review, the University Magazine, the Local 
Government Review, the Re-union Magazine, the Englishwoman, the 
Busy Man's Magazine, Everybody's Story Magazine, the Treasury, the 
Thrush, the Connoisseur, the Sunday at Home, the Boy's Own Paper, 
the Girl's Own Paper, the World's Work, Nash's Magazine, Scribner's 
Magazine, the Statistical Journal, Cassier’s Magazine, the Homiletic 
Review, the Estate Magacins, Current Literature, the Forum, the 





si. 
Nation in Arms, Industrial Canada, Ouseley’s Magazine, the Inter. 
preter, the Economic Journal, School Hygiene, the Open Review, the . 
Hindustan Review, the Socialist Review, the United Empire, the 
University Monthly, Modern Language Teaching, Mothers in oon 
the Imperial Review, the Green Bag, the Amateur Photographer 
Journal of the Marine Biological Association, the Sea and its a 
Part I. (Cassell), the Kennel, the Scottish Historical Review, : 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


American Poreign P. 
Biadaip (had (J.), rr eal In, cr 8vo... al Giiatio & Windas eo 
Lady), Chasion, Philip Yorke, Fourth of Hardwicke: a 
ease ‘(Smith & Elder net 76 


(Unwin) net 54) 





«-+-( Mae: 
clarke A.), A A Child's Guide to Mythok -, OF B¥O. 
Cena (F. J. B.), The cei ceona and 








vo (W. R.), The Junior Republic : its History and pares listien net 4 
n (G. a), The Speen of i. Air, cr 8vo . .(Methuen 





tinghamshire, 18mo ... 
at han War, Vol. ITI., 8vo ...... 
American Navy, 8vo 


Hume (F.), “The Lonely 
nF B. "Existence afer Death T imp! ied by Science ...... 

nm ( Electrical Engineering, cr 8vo (3; net 
Joba Dale Lewd as a Canadian Point of » by 2 Catalan Dre 36 
— (B.), (D., Lancelot Andrewes and the Hon oe (Unwin) net 50 

lat A ane * a. Allen 

McNeill 4 ),c be ¥; v ee $¥ - 
== 





: One of the Hebrides, cr 8vo D. Do 
K.), The Lives of the Popes in the Early Midaie Ages, 
; 8¥0 ‘ K. Paul) each net 120 
aA (J. * R. =) Second Chambers, 8v ieee (Clarendon Press) net 5/0 
Masefield ( The Tragedy of Pompey the Great (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 36 
he (A, .. A. Melrose) 
Millard 
‘ihe Poets 


Tha Mesitorre cr 8vo 
Miller am wd 8 
Mitford (B.), eee of 


Rietholme. 
‘oody (W. V.), The ith Healer: a Play, cr 8vo 

Dace’ ™ The Sm —~ >. Daughter, cr8vo . 
Peabody (J. P.), The Piper: a Play, cr 8vo ‘Gonstables | 
Pocock (B.), The Chariot of the Sun, cr 8vo . (Chapman & Hall) 
Pratz (C. de), The Education of Jacqueline, cr 8V0.............. (Mills & Boon) 
na (P. E.), The Art Reader, cr 8vo ( Chapman & Hall) net 3/6 

vermort (J. A.), Cuthbert Caen. cr 8vo ..(Constable) 60 

. 8. and K.), Witha Prehistoric People, 3v0 €. Arnold) net 210 

Stacpoole (H. de Vere), The Drums of War, cr 8vo ...... ..(J. Murray) 60 
Storey (G. A.), The Theory and Practice of Perspective, 8v0 


(Clarendon Press) net 100 
Symons (A.), Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 4 (Unwin) net 50 


Thayer (G. H.), Concealing-Coloration ‘an the Animal man 4to 
(Macmillan) net 316 
Tracy (L.), Minkie, 8vo 
Tyrrell (H. G. * Concrete Bridges and Laon 12mo 
arbasse (J. P.), The Conquest of Disease through 
wen’ cr 8vo 
ard (Mrs. H.), Canadian Born, cr 8vo 


Wemyss (Mrs. G.), The Professional Aun’ cr “Bvo 
Wheeler (E. R.), Kamous Blue-Stockinga, 8vo 
Wood (W.); Margaret the Peacemaker, cr 8vo 








Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


Ovrstpg Pace (when available), Focrteew Goivzas. 
Page £12 12 0} NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) 2+ 
Half-Page (Column) ............. 6 6 O| Half Narrow Column ............ ! 
Quarter-Page (Half- Column) 3 3 O| Quarter Narrow Columa ...... 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 8 0 
ComPaNrzs. 

Outside Page £16 16 0| Inside Page £4 ls 0 
Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls.a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 83. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inci, 
Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,’’ 15s. an iach. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


40 
20 
10 





Terms of Subscription. 
ParaBLe im ADVANCE. 
Half. 


, 
Yearly. Querterty. 


Yearly. 


ansupiecsasedbeslsenteaessiectncanssocneses £1 8 6 


of the British 
gcse Germany, 


Including pounes to any part of the United 
Kingdom 


Including aecham to an 
Colonies, America, 
India, Chine, , Japan, &c 








LIBERTY'S» 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. Rezont Street, Londos 
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THE WORLD-FAMED 


“ANGELUS” PLAYER-PIANOS 


ssibilities of the ANGELUS have been still further 
o> enhanced by the introduction of 


The MELODANT the Angelus just that isite h 

E ssion Device, which gives to the Angelus ju exquisite human- 
oy at Bx prnd independence of toueh which mark the performance of the 
tne cliched Pianist, ‘The Melodant accentuates the melody or themo of the 
ecmposition so that it stands out clearly in contrast to the accompaniment. 


The PHRASING LEVER 


Paten marvellous device controlling every variation of tempo, pre- 
f at we shasnster of the music, and admitting of rhythmic watuhens 


ee ee distinetive character to the performance. 
The ARTISTYLE 
(Patented), the guide to musical rendition, incorporates into ONE LINE the 


variati f tempo, touch, and expression, giving to the performer a constant 
Cae eat mtermaaen regarding the correct interpretation of a composition. The 


ANGELUS-BRINSMEAD PLAYER-PIANO 


i test features of two world-renowned instruments in one 
eunbings oli O8 Ge eutealiot touch, tone, and expression, with the maximum 
of reliability. The Angelus is also embodied in pianos of other eminent makers. 


Kindly call or write for Mlustrated Catalogue No. 44. 


J HERBERT MARSHALL, 
Dept. 44, Angelus Hall, Regent House, 233 REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 





Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment. 


REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers Ladies’ Tailors 








Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 





26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 





HE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


National Provident Institution 


sHOWwSs 
Increased Busincss 
Decreased Expen 
A high rate of interest 
A tow rate of Mortality 
and good Bonus Prospects. 
Write for a copy to 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





ROY AL | Total Funds over £15,000,000. 


INSURANCE FIRE, including LOSS OF 
PROFITS, MARINE, LIFE, 
COMPANY, 


ACCIDENT, BURGLARY. 
LIMITED. | OFFICES (28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


HEAD {1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
ANNUITIES. 


Mr. SIDWELL SHOTTON, Agent for the SUN LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA, will be glad to supply 
information which shows the advantage of purchasing Annuities 
in this great Canadian Company. The rates will be Lund much 
lower than those of any other Insurance Company.—Apply, 

SIDWELL SHOTTON, 93 Quecn Victoria Street, E.C. 











EARLSWOOD ASYLUM, THE NATIONAL INSTITU- 


TION FOR TRAINING THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Patrons: Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN. 








About 500 Inmates under Treatment ; 600 could be received did Funds permit. 





“WE PLEAD FOR THOSE WHO CANNOT PLEAD FOR 
THEMSELVES.” 





£40 a day required In VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS for 


FREE CASES only. 
Under STATE INSPECTION, but receives no STATE HELP, 





Contributions gratefully received by :— 
Mr. H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
36 King William Strect, London Bridgo, E.C. 








ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Hap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000. 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 


time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s incomo which is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
ig an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 


Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Oifices or Agente, ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 








Preserves the Hair. 

Beautifies the Hair. 

Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 

Sizes, 3/6, ss 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND'S, 67 Harrom Garpew, Lowpor. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. — 


“The First —and still 


6 Cylinder— the best.” 
The 40 h.p. 
SIX-CYLINDER COLONIAL MODEL 
NAPIER NAPIER 





NAPIER NAPIER 
SUPPLIED TO H.E. THE VICEROY OF INDIA IN 1906 


“still continues to do the 
most excellent work for him.” 


Extract from letter received from Lt.-Colonel Victor Brooke, D.S.O, 


S. F. EDGE (1907) Ltd., 





BRITISH 14 New Burlington St., London, W. THREE YEARS’ 

BUILT CUARANTEE. 

ORIENT CRUISE FOR WHITSUNTIDE. 
To 

PORTUGAL By Twin-screw Steamer ‘OTRANTO,’ 





—™ ISLANDS 12,124 tons Register. 

MOROCCO, and Leaving LONDON 13th May, 

GIBRALTAR Arriving back 30th May. 
17 Days for 15 Guineas and upwards. 





M nina Oe GREEN & CO. Fenchurch Avenue, 

anage { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. Londen. 

For passage, apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenne, E.C., 
or to the West End Branch Office, 23 Cockspur Street, 8. W. 








HAM™MPTON §S 


New Designs for the coming 
Spring now on view. 


Please Write for Patterns, sent free— 
also Suggestive Sche and Estimat 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 





Hampton & Sons, Ltd., have no connection whatsoever 


with any other furnishing house. 
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RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 
Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (ly On first 

mortgage of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50% ay ' (2 = 
real estate, where Ly ag investment will return from 10% to DY.— 
full particulars write to R. E. MACNAGHTEN (late Alexander & Macnagh ten), 
Thirteenth Street, North Vancouver, B.C., Box 118, References: G. 
Hallam, Esq., “ Ortygia ’* Harrow-on-the- Hill, England; Rev. Hugh Hooper, 
St. John’ s Rectory, North Vancouver. 








N IDEAL RESIDENCE FOR GENTLEMEN.— 

BLOOMSBURY HOUSE CLUB, Established 1881, has REMOVED to 

larger premises in an unique position, ‘central but quiet. Handsome lounge, 

library, study, billiard-room, &c. Heated throughout. Lawn tennis, Bed- 

rooms, including baths,,&c., from 7s. 6d. weekly. Night porter.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, 3 to 38 Cartwright Gardens, Tavis ock Square, W.C. 


A STRONOMICAL TELESCOPE by King, of Bristol. 

Shin. objective by 4ft. Very massive brass pillar stand and table tripod. 
Universal movement without removing eye. Powers 55, 85, 125, 210. Takes 
down and ks in mahogany case, 53 in. by 15 in. by 9in., £5 5s., approval.— 
SHEDDEN, 5 Belvidere Road, Walsall. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


T. HILD’S COLLEGE, DURHAM. 


DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SCHOOL MISTRESSES IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE DIOCESES OF DURHAM 
AND NEWCASTLE, 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the post of LADY PRINCIPAL, which 
will be vacant on the 3lst August, 1910. 

The Stipend will be £100, ‘with the prospect of rising to £500, with Board 
and Residence. 

The Principal must be a Member of the Church of England, and will be 
responsible to the Committee for the organisation and conduct of the College. 

Applications, with testimonials and details of experience, should be sent to 
the Rev. Professor WALKER, D.D., 43 North ey, Durham, on or before 
the Ist of May, 1910. 


MNHE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
GRANT CHAIR OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for this Chair. The salary will 
not be less than £600 a year. The successful candidate will be required to 
enter upon his duties on Ist October, 1910. 

Applic: — together with the names of three persons to whom reference 
may be made, and (if the candidate so desires) thirt ay ies of testimonials, 
should be forwarded to the undersigned ac or before h, 1910, 

Further particulars may be obtained fro 

P. HEBBLETHWAITE, |, M.A., Registrar. 





(COVENTRY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
BARR'S HILL SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, to commence duties early in May 

next. Applies ints must possess a University Degree (or equivalent qualifica- 
tions) a; well as good ened School experience or training, and be specially 
qualified to teach English. 

Commencing salary £100 per annum, which may be increased according to 
experience, rising by annual increments of £5 (£10 in the case of Honours 
Graduates) toa maximum of £140, 

Application Forms, which must be returned by Saturday, 7th May, 1910, may 


be obtained from the undersigned. 
FREDK. HORNER, Secretary. 
Education Office, Coventry, 4th April, 1910. 


CO ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
FALMOUTH COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED in May next, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS qualified to teach the 
general Form Subjects, including Latin and English. Degree, or equivalent, 
and good experience essential. Salary £120, rising by annual increments of £10 
to £160. Application Forms, on receipt of stamped, addressed foolscap enve- 
lope, may be obtained from the undersigned.—Apply on or before the 16th April, 
1910, to the HEAD-MISTRESS, County High School for Girls, Falmouth, 

F. BR. PASCOE 
Secretary to the County Committee. 
Education Office, Truro, 18th March, 1910. 








[ NiveRsiry OF BIRMINGHAM. 
LECTURER IN ZOOLOGY. 


The COUNCIL INVITES tag | oy de for the a of Lecturer 
in Zoology. — £150 perannum. The turer will be expected to take 
be his duties the beginning of May. pe tam hh and conditions of the 

intment may be obtained on application to the SECRETARY. 
"Kpplications, giving ticulars as to qualifications and : rience, with two 
oe ies of three recent testimonials, must be sent to the SECRETARY on or 


before April 16th, 1910. 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


ESLST AE TRAINING COLLEGE, WESTMINSTER. 
UIRED for tember next: LECTURERS in ENGLISH 
LITERATURE and ELOCUT ION; HISTORY; and FRENCH.—For 
ticulars and form of application (which should be sent in before 1st 7). 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


i ng MASTERS WANTED for High-Class Prep. Sch. 
All must be good Cricketers, and one able to take Drawing. High salary 
ven to a Cricket Blue. Salaries from £100-150res, Other posts.—Messrs, 
EEDES, Bradshaw House, Surrey Street, Strand. 


ery mae mar (41), married, SEEKS EMPLOYMENT in 
a few weeks; is an experienced ACCOUNTANT, with a practical acquaint- 

ance of Banking and Railway affairs and transactions, possesses financial and 

administrative ability, with a sound working knowledge of the Portuguese and 

Spanish languages gained in South America, and French also. Good salary and 
»osition e: ted.—For further particu!ars ‘and references address “A, rid Ing” 
~arr's Bank, Widnes. 


rJ\HE Honble. KATHARINE THRING RECOMMENDS 
Miss TUDOR as RESIDENT SECRETARY toa LADY. Bapid Short- 
hand ; good Typist.—5 Queen's Gate Gardens, 5.W. 


IONCERT PIANIST (hirteen ears on Staff Ladies’ 

_/ College, Cheltenham) will VISIT 1 in or near lentes for 
FINISHING PIANO rEdaONS. Address TSABEL HIRSCHFELD, 5 
Street, Knightsbridge. 


ry\O0 HEAD-MISTRESSES and ge wenn ay of GIRLS’ 

SCHOOLS.—LADY, qualified MISTRESS, thoro ienced in 
boarding-school life, wishes senees at aes suitable OPENING or GE * BOARD- 
ING-HOUSE, in connexion with School, or might be willing to take 
over existing one. Highest ies 410, he Spectator, 1 ellington St., W.C, 


























crs, 
HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIEL 
APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN ECONOMICS, 


The Council are about to appoint a Lecturer in Economics Salary 
per annum. . £0 

Applications must be sent in by April 30th.—Further particulars 
obtained from W. M. GIB }ONS, Registra.” 


E NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High- Claas 
Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three » 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after ee 
time assured.—Address Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street Son,” 
London, W.C. , Strand, 


TINO PARENTS and GUARDIANS. —KYNOCH, Limited 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments fer c a FE 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners." No rw 
requi erm of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by lette 
SECRETARY, Kyuoch, Limited, Witton, Birmeguam: only" tote 











an, 
————— 


NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
POLE - SED SCENE. 
MMER ESSION, 1910, 

The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, 19th April, ang 
CLOSES on FRIDAY, Ist July. The Faculty of Medicine embraces th 
following Twelve Chairs, from which instruction is given in all the — 
departments of Medical Science :— . 

tany ons .. Professor J. W. H. Tram, M.D., F.R.S, 
Zoology... .«. Professor J. ARTHUR Tuomsox, Ma. 
Physics .., .. Professor E. Nrven, D.Sc., 





Chemistry .. Professor F. R. Jarr, LL. b, 3 Es. 

Anatomy .. Professor R. W. Rerp, M. D. F.R.C.S, 

Physiol el «» Professor J. A. MacWiiuiam, M.D. 

Materia Medica ... Professor J. Tuzopore Casu, M.D., F.R.S, 

Pathology . Professor Grorce Dean, M.A., M.B, 

Forensic Medicine } Professor Matraew Har, M.D. 

Surgery ... ... Professor Jonn Maryocu, M.A., M.B. 

Medicine .., .. Professor D. W. Friar, M.D., "LL.D. » F.B.C.P. 

Midwifery . .. Professor WILLIAM STEPHENSON, M.D.’ 

Instruction is also given in Special Departments of Medical Practice by 

Lecturers appointed by the University Court. Clinical instruction is obtain’ 
in the Royal Infirmary, Royal Lunatic lum, Sick Children’s Hospital, City 
(Fever) Hospital, Sena ee, a Lying-in and Vaccine Institution, 
and the Ophthalmic Institutions. he in Medicine granted by the 
University are :—Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (ChB) 
Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), and Master of Surgery (Ch.M.) A Diploma ig 
Public Health is conferred after ——_ y~ on Graduates in Medicine of any 
University in the United Kingdom. The total cost of the whole curriculum, 
including Hospital Fees, Class and Matriculation Fees, and Degree Fees, is 
usually about £150. Bursaries, Scholarships, Fellowships, and Prizes to the 
number of fifty, and of the annual value of * 180, may be —— by Students in 
this Faculty. A Prospectus of the ees, &c., may be had = application 
to the Secretary of the University. The ‘Steno also 
Arts, Science, Law, and seeeaien: iculars of which may be had 4 aprliation 
to the Secretary, THEODORE CASH, M.D., F.BS., Dean. 


UNiveRsiry COLLEGE, READING. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN J IN ARTS AND SCIENCE, 


Two Scholarships, each of the annual value of £50, in Arts and Science 
respectively, will be offered for Competition in JUNE, 1910, The Scholarships 
are tenable at the College for three years from October, 1910. Candidates must 
have passed, or must pass before September, 1910, the London Matriculation 
Examination, or an Examination exempting therefrom, and must be 
to read for a London Honours Degree in Arts or Sc 

Further oi = may be obtained from the TUTORIAL SECRETARY, 
University College, Reading. 


Bweawersx AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF OF MUSIC. 


Visitor .. ww. Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc., LL.D. 
Principal... ... GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 
Visiting Examiner ERNEST ST WALKER, Mus.Doc, 


SESSION 1% 1909-1910, 


The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 20th 
December 18th), WINTER TERM (January 17th to April 16th), SUMMER 
TERM (April 18th to June 25th). 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, Concerts and Opera. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 

ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 


IRTON COLLEGE CAMBRIDGE 


An ORGAN SCHOLARSHIP, presented . Sedley Taylor, of the valus 
tar annum for three years, will be O RED for COMPETITION in 
next. 

Forms of entry and further particulars =yt obtained from the Secretary, 
Miss M. CLOVER, Coleby, Grange Road, Cambridge. Application should » 
made in time to return the form filled up, with the examination fee of £1, 00 
or before MAY 15th, 1910. 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). , 
The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on MAY 2xp. Students entering 
then are eligible to compete for the Entrance Scholarships i in September. 
For oo giving full particulars as to mans course of stu ene” 
apply to tnd, E. UNBO SCO 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 3 
ENTRANCE SCHO PERSE IPS.—Twelve Entrance Scholarships, from £¥ 
to £60, and one Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years #* 
the College, will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be oo from 
June 27th to J -4 2nd, 1910. Names must be entered before May 28t 
The Colle; ype Students for London Degrees. Inclusive tee, £108 
year, EASTE RM BEGINS on APRIL l6r 
For forms of entry and further particulars conte to the SECRETABY, Boy! 
Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


Beoroze COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Hes 




















i—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
FIO INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE, 
taraish raining Examination Board. 
a — Sanitary an4 


Full werteabee® on yt ts to the oo PRINCIPAL. 
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—_—_—_——e—eEe 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
B (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, wW. 


Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 


The EASTER TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, APRIL 2isr, 1910. — 
Lectures are given in preparation for ail Examinations of the University of 
London in Arts, Science, and Neg a Oe ; for the Teacher's a. 
London ; the Teacher's Certificate, Cambridge ; and for the Cambridge Higher 
Examination. 
ea PABORATORIES are open to Students for practical work. 
There is a Special Course of SCIENTIFIC IN UCTION IN HYGIENE, 
designed to furnish training for Women Factory and Sanitary Inspectors and 
Teachers of Hygiene. 
The ne SCHOOL (which is conducted at South Villa, t’s Park) may 
be attended by Students who are not taking other subjects at the College. 
‘A single Course in any subject may be attended. ee 
lar Physical Instraction is given free of cost to Students who desire it, 
by a fully qualified woman teacher, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Three Entrance Scholarships (one in Arts and two in Science) will be offered 
for Competition in June next, viz. :— 
Clift-Courtauld in Arts, value £30 a year for three years. 
Pfeiffer in Science, value £50 a year for three years. 
Henry Tate in Science, value £59 a year for three years, 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


RESIDENCE, 
Accommodation for about 40 Resident Students is provided in the College. 
The College has opened, as an additional residence, South Villa, it’s Park, 


where further accommodation for 18 Students is provided. South Villais about 
five minutes’ walk from York Place, and has large gardens available for Students 
College. 
iat a particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL at the College. 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 
The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and eee 
ndents are admitted to the Training Course in October and in Somuenye 
One Free Place (value £26 5s.), one Scholarship of the value of , and 
a limited number of grants of £10, are offered for the Course beginning in 
ber, 1910. 
ee will be awarded to the best Candidates holding a Degree or its 
equivalent in Arts or Science. 
Applications should be sent to the HEAD of the DEPARTMENT. 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head- 
Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS, Secretary: Mies DINGWALL. Board- 
-House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. meen Ae me : Miss ARBUTHNOT 
LANE. NEXT TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, ~~! 4th.—The Head- 
Mistress will be at the School from 3 to 4.30 on April 30th, May 2nd and 3rd. 


BrO4O WATER HALL, WORTHING, 





with Finishing Branch at 
LE PLEIN AIR, DIEPPE, 
Thorough and consecutive education. Mild climate. Large grounds. ia) 
arrangements for Pupils from abroad.—Principals, The Misses TRI N. 


UEEN WO OD, EASTBOURN E.--— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a Schoo!, opened 1906. Large Playing-fields 
and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
railfrom Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistrees of 
Wallasey High Schoo!l).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. _Telephone : 381 Liscard. BS Sea 
T HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 
Home comforts combined ‘vith the Highest Educational Advantages. 











Nw FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in ten acres of ground about a mile from the sea on 
the bracing Suffolk coast. 
KELLFIELD, maak @ Be 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. 
(Cert. Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews). 
Modern education. Splendid record of health. Large grounds, gravel soil. 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils posgenee for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
(Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, ay 
President—Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D. 
Principal—Miss PARKER GRAY. 
Boarding Fees from 50 gus. inclusive. 


BE DOWED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
4 _ SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE.—Boarding and Day School. 

Head-Mistress : Miss BROADBENT (Cambridge), Historical Tripos, M.A.Dublin 
fate of Newnhain College).—A Prospectus, with full details and regulations, 
may be obtained on application to the SECRETARY, at the School, or to the 
Clerk to the Governors, RICHARD WILSON, Solicitor, Skipton. 











ARPENDEN HALL, HERTS. 


A HOME-SCHOOL for YOUNGER GIRLS. Numbers limited to 24. 
Thorough general education. Fitted Gymnasium. Riding, Fencing, Tennis, &c. 
Principal: Mies ENGLISH (late Senior Mistress of Priors Field, Godalming). 


OOVE LEA, HOVE, BRIGHTON— 
First-class School for 30 Boarders. Finely situated on Sea front. 
garden and good playing-field. Sound all-round education. 

Reale ‘Mise BLAKE, B.A.Lond., and Miss MORTIMER, B.A. 


pe “DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


yiittd Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
istress, St. Felix Sehool, Southwold), Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
ial care given to individual development, 








HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 

Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 

University [> Sec. Training, and by 

mbridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE J. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambri Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65. 
eae» of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There ie a Loan Fund. 

T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 

(ate Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar Sehool, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Geeenlion Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge ard London Teachers’ Seghoman, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten, 

ES :—Students, £8 8s. to £6 6s. a term. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s. a term. 
Kindergarten, £3 3s, to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medigva! and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door uv the School), House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 2isr. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 108 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded annually entitling the holders to Free 
Tuition for two years. Examination held in July. For particulars apply to 
the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Fuincipale —A. 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.8S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gy muastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to euccessful students. Schools and Colleges 
ae with qualified teachers. 
eALTH STU DENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be for in all branches of education, References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Viscount Gladstone, P.C., Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.— 
Further particulars from the SECRETARY, _ 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in thia College to become Teachers of Gymnastics iu Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Tennis, &. 


4 ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C,. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE. 








ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautifal climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Danghters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


(aownoncves. SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
ood education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal : 

iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate 

(Registered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. ‘aa? 1 _ 

Tt INDHEAD. — GIRLS’ PREPARATORY HOME 

SCHOOL. Large playground and gardens. Opens September under 
the Misses EVERARD. 

Apply for Prospectus to R. BAGOT EVERARD (M.A. Oxon., late Principal 
Boys *reparatory School), Remenham, Hindhead. + ie edd ial 
owns COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL 

FOR GIRLS, MUNSTER ROAD, 8.W. 

TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded on the resulis 
of an Examination held May i0th. 

__ For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
] | etree, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 

~~ SPRING TERM, JANUARY rn to APRIL Sra. i 
{WANAGE.— LEESON HOUSE.—High-class modern 
School for Gentlemen's Daughters. 300 ft. above sea level, in exclusive 
unds of 42 acres. Careful physical culture and plenty of outdoor life. 
xcellent sea-bathing. Resident B.A. and Foreign Mistresses.—Particulars 
from HEAD-MISTRESS, Pence Sante Big Soe 
T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD. 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &ce. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (forinerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews). 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY, 


ORTHLANDS, LONDONDERRY.—NORTHLANDS 
SCHOOL OF HOUSEWIVERY, organised by the Principals of Victoria 

High School, offers unique advantages for the Training of the Daughters of 
Gentlemen in House Management ; Diploma given by Department of Technical 
Instruction ; other Subjects ean be arranged for.—Prospectus, SECRETARY. 


(> * © Sn aelt eaten oak SUSS E xX. 
J} PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 6 to I. 

Modern methods of education. Home comforts. Resident hospite!-trainec 
nurse.—For Prospectus write The Misses HOOKER and Miss ROGER, 
Hookstead, Crowborough. oe 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, The University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


\IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“JHE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home Schoo) 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Eutire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident traincd Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 











from sea,—For lilustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL, 
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"DRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 


Princi a PARKER. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Special attention to Languages, English, Art, and Music, 
grow 
0: 


nds. 
Fees, 66 gs. to 75 gs. a year. fficers’ Daughters, 66 gs. a year. 





TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffe forty 
“STAMMERING, ITS "TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” t-fre. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. B., Tarrangower, 

Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 








'F\HE HEALTH RESORT ror DELICATE CHILDREN. 

LADY, EXPERIENCED, holding PHYSICAL and HEALTH Certificates, 
receives DELICATE and SPINAL CURVATURE children for special treatment, 
in beautiful country home. Un ical supervision. Education undertaken 
by experienced governess.—Full particulars from Miss BEATRICE WICKINS, 
Brockfield, Wadhurst, Sussex. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition in July next. E. BITIONS for the ARMY CLASS will be 
awarded at the same time. 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
An EXAMINATION will be hold at the School on JUNE 9th and 10th, 
1910, for NINE or TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five or six (Junior Platt) 
of £30, and four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to 
boys under 15 on May ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and 
House Scholarships are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had 
from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 
NLENALMOND.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1910— 
The Examination will be held on July 6th and 7th. Several Open 
Scholarships (ranging from £60 to £20) will be offered. Also Three Clerical 
Scholarships of £55 (for Sons of Scottish Episcopal Clergy) and probably three 
Clerical Exhibitions of £40. Age limit fifteen (on September 30th, 1910).— 
For further information apply to the Warden (Rev. Canon HYSLOP), Trinity 








MAnvEEN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP FE 
TION, MAY 3ilst, JUNE 1st and 2nd.—One of £87, five 

five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per 

awarded to Boy who does best in E: i 

per annum, may be award 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—This old first. 
gtade Public School is being reorganised and much enlarged to 
modate 200 boys of 10-19 years of age. New School buildings plete 
—- in every soqpot’. - two = aan - ~y of the latest and best 

, are being provi at a cos ituati 
delightful.—App ly to Head-Master, Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, Mey and 


A. 








LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATL 
CAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and MUSIC 
SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1910, Ten or more open to Competition, valoe gue 
£25 to £100 a year. Also a Scholarship for Army candidates.—Particulars ni 
Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The Collose Cliftoa, 
ris 5 “ 


ee 

OVER COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS awarded for 

L General Merit. Common Entrance Papers (June 30th—July ist 

with higher Classics and Maths. Value £20-£60. One of £30 for Exceptiona! 

——. — oe yd oop of ae and of Clersy, £20. Age limit, 15 

on ember . owance for yo ys.—Appl ry 

Cris CCN AEs oumnet.—a Dementor Dene a os 

—A Pre tory B 

College, under management of Head-Master. 7 See 

8S C H O OL, 


EDBERGH 


An EXAMINATION for open SCHOLARSHIPS, and for EXHIB 
reserved for the Sons of Cl en and Officers, will BEGIN on JUNE ROS 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, rgh, Yorkshire. 


| UNSTABLE SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine buildings, 

Healthy site, 500ft. above sea. Fully equipped science laborato: 
Swimming-bath. ‘Ton acres playing-felds. Cadet corps. Miniature mee 
Gymnasium. University Schclarships won. School House (dormitories), £50. 
Ashton Lodge (separate ere hag E. E. APTHORP, £60 per annum, 
inclusive fees.—Apply to Head-Master, L. C. R. THRING, M.A. 


YONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMI. 
NATION, 7th, 8th, and 98th JUNE.—Two Scholarships of £100 p.a., two 

of £80 p.a., one of £40 p.a., and not exceeding six Foundation Scholarships 
entitling to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee, will be offered for com. 
petition.—For particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge, 

















College, Glenalmond, Perth, 

ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 
J FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-2£10) 
on JUNE 15th to 17th. Open to boys joining April 29th, as to others, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out extra Fee, JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, D.D. 


QA4keAM SCHOOL. 
A PREPARATORY HOUSE, specially designed for a limited number of 
BOYS, will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER. 
_ Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland. 
OLLEGE. 





Bats 2 CT SS Cc 
‘4_President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
Special Army and 

det 
Exhibi- 


WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &ec. 

tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 
URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS (ranging in value from £20 to £50) will begin at 9 a.m. 
on TUESDAY, June 7th —For further particulars apply to Rev. R. D. BUD- 
WORTH, Head-Master, School House, Durham, 
iD PSOM OOLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
'4 Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories are now open, and the new Gymnasium and Music 
Rooms will be opened next term.—Apply, The BURSAR. 











BLeNveLt's SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by Examina- 
tion on JUNE 16th and 17th. Two at least will be tenable in the 
Classes.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the CLERK to GOVERNORS. 








LAN DOVERY COLLEGE, 
4 SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees, Healthy country. Scholarship Examination 
at Private Schools in March. 
arden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


RY PAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 
For further particulars apply to HEAD MASTER. — 


| |  pnaaeemeianan CAMBRIDGE PREVIOUS, &. 


Mr. WALTER LAWRENCE, M.A. (lst Class Honours), COACHES for 
howe — other Exams. Moderate charges.—Address, 23 Thurlow Road, 
ampstead. 


a4 SSSSVRSS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
varticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acremaa 
House, Sherborne. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £70 and under, open to Boys under 15 

on July Ist, will be held on JULY 12th and following days.—Apply HEAD- 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


RIVATHE ens © 3. 

A GENTLEMAN, ex-Army officer, B.A. Trinity College, Dublin, livi 
on own poultry farm in the Weald of Kent, RECEIVES ONE or TW 
DELICATE or BACKWARD BOYS. Home life. Very healthy locality 
“T. C. D.,”’ Box 409, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 

















RECTOR (M.A.Camb.), experienced in Tuition, can 

receive TWO or THREE PUPILS requiring thorough individual 
instruction with the advantages of a good country home. Excellent house and 
grounds, High and healthy.—‘* RECTOR,” Depden, Bury St. Edmunds. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Biding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 
LANDUDNO—TAN-Y-BRYN.—PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Established 1893. On Hill-side overlooking 
centre of the Bay. Sound education under best conditions of health.— 
LEONARD H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A, (Lond.); CHARLES J, 
MONTGOMERY, M.A. (Oxon.) 


RUIT - GROWING.— OPENING FOR PUPILS. 


A Systematic Course of Instruction in the Practical Management of & 
Fruit Farm. Inclusive Premium.—Apply, Box 406, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











CQ Sie 2 = & SCHOOL, ESSEX.— 

Chairman of Governors, Colonel the Right Honble. MARK LOCKWOOD, 
c.vV.0O., M.P. SUMMER TERM will COMMENCE on MAY 4ra. EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS on JULY 1l131rs. New Dining Hall and 
w nee will be opened in September.—Apply to Rev. Canon SWALLOW, 
Head-Master. 


JTLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
NEXT TER 


WILL BEGIN THURSDAY, APRIL lira, 1910. 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


at MODERATE COST. SCHOLARSHIPS and 
NEXT TERM BEGINS 





sities, 





A PUBLIC SCHOOL 
EXHIBITIONS. SEPARATE JUNIOR HOUSE, 
MAY 4th.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 

BBOTS H OL M E 
(DR. REDDIE), ROCESTER, DERBYSHIRE. Twenty years’ success- 
ful trial given to reforms now urged by chief authorities on Public School 
education. For boys 10 to 18, Prepares for Universities and Technical Coll 
No competitive examinations. Beautiful school estate, 133 acres. Hygienic life. 








EWES.—Mr. 0. W. PERFECT, B.A.Lond., PREPARES 
4 BOYS between 7 and 14 years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 
ROYAL NAVY.—For Prospectus apply Southdown School, Lewes. 


| ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 

aims at developing health, intellect, and character. Thorough systematic 
education from 7 yrs. upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to think and 
observe, and use their hands. Religious differences ‘*honourably respected, 
Outdoor lessons whenever possible, Experienced care of delicate boys, - 











FOREIGN. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. PhD. 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Ad s: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—MARTYAMI, 43 Rue du Ranelagh.—EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for a few GIRLS who wish to perfect themselves in 
French, Music, Art, &c., and at the same time enjoy a comfortable home life. 
French conversation rapidly acquired. Paris visited, under the — of 
experienced Professors. Tennis. Numerous excursions. Bath, Electricity. 
Arrangements made by the month. Ref.; Admiral and Mrs, Powlett, The 
Manor House, Frankton, near Rugby. 


EAR PARIS (on high ground). 

HOME LIFE for FIFTEEN G ATTENDING FRENCH 
DAILY CLASSES. Parisian Professors.—Miss SHAND, 19 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Chatou (S.-et-O.) 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELE 
RECEIVE f GIRLS to St Languages, ic, an 
iret-class Professors. Practical Cookers and’ Deesemaking. Only French 
spoken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Bue de 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. eat 


ENEVA.—Mesdemoiselles GALLANDAT RECEIVE 

fourteen GIRLS in their healthily situated modern house. Resident 

Governesses. Visi Professors. English references, Garden and Play- 
ground.—Les Clochettes, Chemin de 
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HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
Conversational French rapidly . Special facilities for 
- MPlanotorte, Singing, Organ, Violin, Jad Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Music German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Cusses, GerDractical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of brenmaking. 
Come service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
*TFAUS WALDFRIEDEN,” HOLZKIRCH on QUEIS 
H (SILESIA). 
Artisti 


istic HOME and refined family life for a limited number of LADIES. 
German spoken. Music, Singing, Art by first-class musicians and 
y 








<— 2} hours by rail to Dresden. Beautifully situated in the famous 
“Valley of the Queis” at the foot of the mountains, Isar Riesengebirge. 
trips and winter sports. References given and required 


5 apply to the Principal, Fran A. DEVENTER VON KUNOW; 


or“ A. D.,” c/o J- & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. LIES 
J\ERMANY.—HEAD-MASTER Government Realschule 

RECEIVES BOARDERS. Every opportunity colloquial German and 
French. Villa on banks of Mosel, Opportunities boating and cycling.— 
Write Herr OBERLEHRER, Niessen Remperhof, Coblentz, Germany. 








YWITZERLAND.—LA CRAUSAY, above VEVEY.— 
\) MLLES. BOREL and REYMOND (with English experience) RECEIVE 
about 12 GIRLS as Pupils for Languages and General Culture. Special care 
given to Health-cames and Outdoor Life. Large garden; charming situation. 
—Apply to PRINCIPALS for Prospectus. _ Sat fi 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
SPeCsa Pri ®e a. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messre. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. fhen writing 
please state the age cf pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be aid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909, 1,176 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educaticnal Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. ‘Telephone: 5055 Central. 


YCHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 

ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 

have personally inspected, 

162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. _ 

your: ’ AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
et 74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head- Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 


When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M, FOUNTAIN. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. 
Poser (Cantab.) and Browxge (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 

____ Telephone: 1567 Grnrarp. 

CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
GUBOAD.—Prospectaase of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 

upils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
esired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 122 KEegent 

___ Street, W. Established 1838. 


i he INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address: “Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


The R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE,’ of the Union Castle Line (the only Large 
Steamer 100 Al at Lloyd's Entirely Devoted to Pleasure Cruises) is chartered 


for 
{912 12s—PALERMO, TUNIS, TANGIER, ALGIERS, 
Cw GIBRALTAR, LISBON, OPORTO, SOUTHAMPTON. April 27th. 
£18 18.--ST. PETERSBURG (for Moscow), STOCKHO ,» COPEN- 
BAGEN, LUBECK, DANZIG, &c. June 2nd. 
man the NORWEGIAN FJORDS and the NORTH CAPE. 


. ‘ =] 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (Gentlewomen and Gentle- 
; men).—ITALIAN and SWISS LAKESat loveliest time of year, April 29th, 
rt June Ist, HOLLAND. June 24th, DOLOMITES (delightful driving 
tre eae: OBERAMMERGAU with the SALZKAMMERGUT (Upper Aus- 
ia), The RHINE, SPAIN — Miss BISHOP, 117 Croydor Road, Anerley, London. 








SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &e. j 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident shpeioion (M.D.) ‘ 2: ‘ i 


PANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at_ the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH, Also Paths, 


Douches, Packs, Tnhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 


APPEALS. 
NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


This Institution maintains, clothes, and educates the orphans of persons 
once in good circumstances. They are received from all parts of the Empire, 
and are admitted AT ANY AGE UNDER SEVEN. 

THE NEXT ELECTION WILL TAKE PLACE ON MAY Sérn, when 
TWENTY CHILDREN—viz., 10 boys and 10 girls—will be elected. 

Annual Subscriptions from 10s, ¢d., or Life Subscriptions from £5 5s., entitle 
the donors to vote at the forthcoming election. 

JOHN HILL, Treasurer. 

Commr, HARRY C, MARTIN, B.N., Secy. and Supt. 
_ Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 


ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 
Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
of religion. President: His Grace the Duke of Portland, K.G. Chairman: Sir 
Thomas Skewes-Cox, J.P. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES 
are MUCH NEEDED. Help is carnestly soliciteé. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 
16 St. James's Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanace. 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEAROH FUND. 
DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and showld 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 





TYPEWRITING. 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESORIPTION.— 


Articles, Stories, Novels, 8d. 1,000 words. Reduction over ™,0™, 
Carbon copies 34. 1,000 words, Other Rates and Specimens on application. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Testimonials from well-known 
writers.—NORA DICKINSON, 1 Savkville Gardens, Iiford, Essex. 


‘MISCELLANEOUS. 
R. ERNEST FORESHEW, Journalist, Critic, Reviewer 


and late Editor, with fifteen years’ general experience, will REVISH 
and CRITICISE MANUSCRIPTS, tender general advice to literary arpiranta 
and suggestions as to suitable papers or publishers.—Apply by letter t« 
17 Tothill Street, Westminster. 


Hew TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR 'TO 
BECOME AN AUTHOR. 

Interesting and useful Booklet free. 

“LL,” LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C. 

y ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BURHAU 

FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Strect, 
Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years. Tel.: 4858 Central. Well-Educated, 
Trained, and Experienced Workers supplicd. Advice on TRAINING a 
yy INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 
Apply SECRETARY. 
UBBER PLANTATIONS IN MEXICO.—Mines, 
Ranches, and Real Estate in the West. Splendid opportunities for large 
or small investors. Reliable advice given after careful investigation. London 
references.—Address FRANK PRESTIDGE, Counsellor-at-Law, Ernest and 
Cranmer Building, Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE BEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lavpcastor Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 

USTLESS SCHOOLS.—Use “Florigene” (a 
registered name suggested by Floor-Hygiene) on all floors very early in 
the vacation, three times a year ouly, for “‘ weighting "* the dust and dirt..-Send 
for particulars, medical reports, and testimonials to The ‘‘ DUST-ALLAYER” 

CO., 165 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. (Government Contractors). 


yy PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
YY —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. panes 2 «Guia anaes 

mo WIDOWS, LEGATEES, EXECUTORS, 

AND OTHERS. 

You receive the fullest value for Antique and Modern Silver Family Plate, 
Old Sheffield Plated Goods, Old Jewellery of every description, Diamonds, 
Pearls, and Antiques generally, from the old-established firm of R. D. and 
J. B. FRASER, Ltd. (Desk No. 24), Gold and Silversmiths, Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Estd. 1833. 

We give the highest prices in cash, or make the most liberal offers, 

Refs. : Capital and Counties Bank. . nical Pt 

LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1833. Bankers: Capital and Counties, "4 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to ewe ow buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years, 


((oOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 











order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by Ek. 
Howarth, F.Z.8., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D, 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 46.—-HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheifield, 


USIC AT ONCE.—Onr Music by Mail Department 

_ ensures promptness, correctness, and economy, Immense* Stock. 
We pay postage. Any publication, British or Foreign, paty by return. 
Catalogues FREE. ‘MURDOCH'S MUSIC STORES, 463 Oxford Street, W.; 
City Showrooms: Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.; and Branches. 








A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOODNo.1. MILK FOODNo.2, MALTEDFOOD No. 3. 


From birth to3months. From $ to 6 months. From 6 months upwards, 


A Pro; ive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers « f young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

rms. ‘These Foods safeguard children from Diarrh@a and Digestive 

Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather, 





Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident purses and attendants, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON, 
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THE PROSPECTUS NOW BEING ISSUED BY 


The New Zealand Oilfields, Limited, 


Incorporated under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1903, states (inter alia) : 
That the SUBSCRIPTION LIST will CLOSE for London on or before 
SATURDAY, the 9th of April, 1910, and for the country on or before 

MONDAY, the 11th day of April, 1910. 

That the Capital is £200,000, divided into 2,000,000 Shares of 2s. each, of which 

),000 Shares are set apart for Working Capital) 700,000 Shares (including 
500,000 Shares for Working Capital, have been underwritten in this issue, and the 
remaining 300,000 for Working Capital will be reserved for future issue, 

ISSUE or 1,000,000 SHARES or 2s. EACH, 

which are offered at par, payable as follows: 6d. per Share on application, 6d. 

per Share on allotment, and the balance of 1s. payable 6d. one month after 

allotment, and 6d. two months after allotment. 

Directors.—Major-Gen. Sir NORMAN R. STEWART, Bart., C.B., 50 Birch 
Grove, Acton, W. (Chairman). Geo. Macpowanp (Chairman, Standard Oil 

of Mexico, Limited), 560-2, Salisbury House, London, E.C. E. M, 
irector, Peel River dand Mineral Company, Limited), Norcott 
hamsted. F. R. pre Bertopano (Managing Director, F.LA.T. 
Motor Cab Com , Limited), Holms Hill House, et, Herts, 

SBankers.—Lonpow Cirr axnp Miptanp Banx, Limited, Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C., and Branches. Bank or New ZEALAND, 1 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E C. 

Solicitors.—For the Company: Paxemay, Sox, anp Reap, 11 Ironmonger 
Lane, London, E.C. For the Vendor Syndicate: Exnest SaLaMan anD 
Company, 62 London Wall, London, E.C. 

Brokers.—G. C: Howarp, 16 Tokenhouse Yard and Stock Exchange, London, 
E.C. Were anp Rosertson, 7 Royal Bank Place and Stock Exchange, 
Glasgow, Scotland. Eapon ayp Durcaman, 8 East Parade and Stock 
Exchange, Sheffield. 

aAuditors.—F asx, Witpand Co., 22-26 Broad Strect Avenue, London, E.C., 
Chartered Accountants. 
retary Regteteres Offices.—Antavr C, Tvarix, 1416 
Cockspur Street, London, 8.W. 

This Company has been formed to develop Oil Concessions in New Zealand, 
and to acquire Forty-four Concessions, extending over a total area of some 
147,900 acres or about 230 square miles, situate near Gisborne, Hawkes Bay 
District, on the East Coast of North Island in New Zealand, as shown upon the 
map accompanying the full Prospectus. 

The importance of the discovery of oil in sufficient quantities in British Pos- 
sessions has eS been drawn attention to by the Press in general, and as recently 
as March 4th, 1910, the Times published in a special article under “ Pros- 
pects for Oil-fuel,’’ from a correspondent, the statement that “ the report that 
the Admiralty have made some large purchases of oil-fuel from certain of the 
Scottish Mineral Oil Companies and are about to buy more has given a remark- 
able strength to the oil market and also to the market in Oil Company Shares.”’ 

The article goes on to state that :— 

“The oil shale in New Zealand is also very rich, and New Zealand has also 
deposits of liquid petroleum which are being exploited.” 

And concludes :— 

“With Egypt and India at work and the rich deposits of Australig and New 
Zealand properly utilised our course abroad will be much wye but the point 
it may be well to make clear now is that with 95 per cent. of the petroleum of 
the world produced in foreign countries, this country cannot safely adopt oil as 
the sole steam-raising force in the Royal Navy. It can be adopted in part, as the 
fey ery by: now doing, and the day may come when it can be adopted in full, 
but that day is yet far distant. There is much, therefore, on this ground to be 
said for developing all the petroleum resources within the British Empire. And 
they are more numerous and richer than the ordinary reader supposes.” 

The perties, the subject of the C i Pe ere to be acquired, are 
situated in the Patutahi, Turanganui, Waikoku, Waimata, Waingaromia, and 
Whangara Survey Districts in Cook County, Auckland Province, surrounding 
the town of Gisborne, North Island, New Zealand, 

From their position it will be seen that the area is admirably situated with 

d to accessibility ind the transport of the necessary plant required, whilst 
its nearness to the important town of Gisborne, situated upon the harbour of 
the — name, would ensure easy transport for the oil to the markets of the 
wor 

The importance of the discovery of oil in New Zealand in commercial 
quantities, where the climate is too well known to need remark, and where a 
good market for the oil exists, can hardly be over-estimated either to the 
country itself or to the British Empire. The Government of New Zealand is 
fully alive to its possibilities, and has given notice that it is prepared to give a 
bonus of £6,250 to the first company producing 500,000 gallons of oil from wells 
sunk in the country. 

The following is an extract from a Memorandum of the Occurrence of 
Petroleum in the Hawkes Bay District, on the East Coast, North Island, New 
Zealand, prepared for the Company by Sir Boverton Redwood and his colleague, 
Mr. W. "i Dalton, dated the 16th March, 1910 : 

“From our general knowledge of the district, we are of opinion that, with 
careful selection of the sites for the wells proposed to be drilled, there is a good 
prospect of finding petroleum in commercial quantities.” 

(Signed) BOVERTON REDWOOD, W. H. DALTON. 

Sir Boverton Redwood has expressed his willingness to act as Technical 
Adviser to the Company. 

Extract from New Zealand Geological Survey Department Report, 1908, 
Detailed Work in Poverty Bay Oilfields. 

“There are abundant surface indications of oil, as shown by natural petro- 
leum springs and by petroleum seepage in test-pits.” 

The Directors consider that the proceeds of this issue available for Working 

Capital will be amply sufficient to prove and work the property. 

sample of the oil from the Poverty Bay district has been submitted to 

Sir Boverton Redwood for analysis in London by Mr. Geo. Macdonald on 

behalf of the G.M. Oilficlds, Limited, with the following reculte : 

, Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C., February 2nd, 1910, 

Dear Mr. Macdonald,—I am glad to be able to inform you that the sample of 
crude petroleum received from you, described as from the Gisborne (N.Z.) Oil 
Company's Waitangi bore, furnishes excellent results on examination. 

The sample has a specific gravity of .885 at 60 deg. F. and a flash-point of 
124 deg. F. On being subjected to the Engler distillation test it yields no 
distillate below 150 deg. C., but gives 55 per cent. between 150 deg. and 300 
deg. C., and this may be as representing the yield of kerosene, the 
remaining 45 per cont being available for use as oil fuel, or as a source of gas oil 
and lubricating oils. 

I was informed some time ago that the oil from this well had been found to 
coutain a considerable proportion of hydrocarbons volatilising below 150 deg. 
C., and I conclude that your sample has probably been exposed to the air, with 
the result that these constituents have been lost by evaporation. 

From particulars which have from time to time been placed before me I am 
very hopeful that New Zealand will become an important contributor to the 
, etroleum supplies of the Empire under the British flag.—Yours faithful y, 

Geo. Macdonald, Esq., (S¢d.) BOVERTON REDWOOD. 

560-1 Salisbury House, London Wall, E.C. 

The minimum subscription upon which the Directors may proceed to 
allotment is 700,000 shares, which have been underwritten by the M.T.M. 
Syndicate, Limited. 

The contents of the Memorandum of Association of the Company, with the 
names, descriptions, and addresses of the Signatories, and the number of shares 
subscribed for by them respectively, are stated in the fold thereof and form 
part of the full Prospectus. 

The preliminary expenses are estimated at the above-mentioned amount of 
£1,000, exclusive of cost of underwriting and brokerage. 

Copies of the Agreements, the Articles of Association, the Memorandum of 
Sir Boverton Redwood and Mr, W. H. Dalton, and of the Report of Mr. Frank 
A. Rich, above referred to, may be seen at the offices of the Solicitors of the 
Company at any time during business hours before the closing of the subscrip- 
tion list. 

Applications for Shares may be made upon the form accompanying the 
Prospectus, and forwarded with a deposit of 6d, per Share to the Bankers of 
the Company, 
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“There 1s nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Speciai 
Biend. « 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per 100. 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 





Wm. SPRIGGS & Co. Ltd 


Furniture. 
Carpets. 
Overmantels. 
Large Stocks. Low Prices. Artistic Designs. 
Catalogues FREE. 
238-241 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


THREE GENERATIONS PRAISE OUR 
SCHOOL 
OUTFITS. 


Catalogues Free, Illustrating Everything for Boys’ and Girls’ Wear. 
HYAM & CO., Ltd., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


And at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 
NORWAY, 4 SPECIAL YACHTING CRUISES 
BY 
R.M.S.P. ‘AVON’ (tw. ec. 11,073 tons) 
NORTH CAPE, from GRIMSBY and LEITH. 
AND aaa 
JULY 1, 16, and 30 and AUGUST 13 


CHRISTIANIA. Cruises of 13 days and upwards from £1 a day. 


R.M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the mora! and 
physical condition of the pecpie by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence 
TERMS OF ZUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 
2 s.d. 2.24 
Hon, Vice-Presidents «+. 25 © O| Members a ia 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon, Vice-Presidents .. 5 © O| Associates, with Literature P 
embers SF weg! ie Oe os xe oe OO 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secrelary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
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Yokohama Specie Bank 


(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO), 


presented to the Shareholders 
AT THE 


HALF-YEARLY CRDINARY GENERAL MEETING, 


HELD AT 


THE HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, 


ON 
THURSDAY, MARCH 10th, 1910, 





CAPITAL PAID EE Ein ie EE a 24,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS .2....sccsssscssssscssssssen seuseee Yen 16,250,000 





PRESIDENT—BARON KOREKTYO TAKAHASHI, 


DIRECTORS— 
sq. KOKICHI SONODA, Esq. 
RIYEMON KIMURA, Esq. ROKURO HARA, Esq. 
IPPEI WAKAO, Esq. YUKI YAMAKAWA, Esq. 
MASNOSKE ODAGIRI, a | VISCOUNT YATARO MISHIMA, 
TCHUNOSUKE KAWASHIMA, Esq. HYOKICHI BEKKEY, Esq. 


NAGATANE SOMA, E 


AUDITORS— 
NOBUO TAJIMA, Esq. | FUKUSABURO WATANABE, Esq 

ERANCHES— | 
ANTUNG-HSIEN. HONOLULU, NAGASAKI. SAN FRANCISCO. | 
BOMBAY. KOBE. NEWCHWANG, SHANGHAI, 
CHANGCHUN. LIAO YANG, NEW YORK. TIELING, 
DAIREN (Dalny). LONDON. OSAKA, TIENTSIN, 
HANKOW. LYONS. PEKING. TOKIO. 
HONG KONG. FENGTIEN RYOJUN 

(Mukden), (Port Arthur). 
HEAD OPBICE, .....0.cccccese-ceresscrsesesesess+ TOROHAMA, 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 

Gextirwex,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the 
Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and of the Profit and Loss Account for the 
Half-year ended December 31st, 1909. 

The Gross Profits of the Bank for the past Half-year, including yen 1,155,841.** 
brought forward from last Account, amount to yen 11,331,608.°°, of which 
en 8,374,261.°* have been deducted for Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, 

bate on Bills Current, Bad and Doubtful Debts, Bonus for Officers and 
Clerks, &c., leaving a balance of yen 2,957,407.°* for appropriation. 

The Directors now propose that yen 350,900.° ® be added to the Reserve Fund, 
and recommend a Dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum, which will 
absorb wen 1,440,000,°°, 

The Balance, yen 1,167,407.**, will be carried forward to the credit of next 
Account. 


’ 


BARON KOREKIYO TAKAHASHI, Chairman, 
Head Office, Yokohama, March 10th, 1010, 











BALANCE SHEET. 


LiaBILITIES, 
he 8 iio concennresccescnssescccnessnions 
Reserve Funds ....................+ 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts .... 


STORET 24,000,000, © © 
15,900,000, ° © 
583,129, * 
were 3,569,965. 3 









Notes in Circulation ................ 969,900. 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, &.) .............000++ seetpepeneens Gs ©? 
Bills Payable, Bills Rediscounted, Acceptances, and other 

COD tt TEND FERNS ccsesesnsssaneencussnetdtitinceredeuescesotese 81,398,451, ° © 
Dividends Unclaimed mecnauiatatvnin . 5,904, ° 2 
Amount brought forward from last Account ... 1,155,841, 2 * 
Net Profit for the past Half-year ’ 








Cash Account— Assets. 


Y. Y. 









art sthiestataenieniiiibibesipinionisaannmaiieimanes 14,208,490. * * 

OS ie . 14,691,606, ? *—28,805,007. * * 
Investments in Public Securities..........ccccseeceseseeeeeeeeee » 19,626,384," ¢ 
Bills Discounted, Loans, Advances, &. ........«.+ .» 95,045,150, #7 
Bills Receivable and other Sums due to the Bank .. 134,402,661, 9 * 
Bullion and Foreign Moncey ... ssuiitendiieieanan . 4,327,663, « 





Bank's Premises, Properties, Furniture, &. miinatiabenniabeie 3,124,426. 30 














PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 





To Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on Bills 
Current, Bad and Doubtful Debts, Bonus for Officers 








SE PG TIT itil iconstcnasteinticinnaiioesneatealiatinaitaneneetieinane . 8,374,261, 3 ¢ 
| ere pecueseccoceecoeceene .  850,000,°° 
To Dividend— 

m (6.°° per Share for 240,000 Shares) .......ccces-s+-0000 1,440,000, ¢ © 
To Balance carried forward to next ACCOUNE .....sseneene . 1,167,407, ¢ * 
Yen 11,331,669, ° © 
Y. 
By Balance brought forward June 30th, 1900 ........cc00-000 1,155,941, 2 * 
y Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending 
TE NT TE. wcinsecsenesnanionnssiesnieninanennsedsncunnen 10,175,827. * ? 


Yen 11,331,669, © ° 





ng them with the 





We have examined the above Accounts in detail, compari 


ye and Vouchers of the Bank and the Returns from the Branches and 
rr am, and have found them to be correct. We have further inspected 
ps ctor gy, &c., of the Bank, and also those held on account of Loans, 

“vances, &c., and have found them all to be in accordance with Books 
aud Acconnts of the Bank, 


NOBUO TAJIMA 





FUKUSABURO WATANABE, } Auditors. 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF GOUT AND 
ITS MODERN TREATMENT. 








Gout is one of the most widely prevalent of the ailments from 
which the people of this country suffer. There is no doubt that 
climatic conditions render the inhabitants of the British Islands 
peculiarly susceptible to gouty disorders. Exposure to cold and to 
damp, and the sudden changes of weather that occur, tend to 
develop the latent gout that is in the system of a very considerable 
proportion, if not, indeed, of the majority, of the people of the 
United Kingdom. 

Gout seems to have been equally common in ancient times. It 
was described by the old Greek physicians under various names. 
Hippocrates and Galen, Ovid, Pliny, and Seneca, all wrote of gout, 
denouncing the high living of their time as being responsible for 
the disease. 

The old doctors had a fair conception, too, of the cause of gout, 
as the name given to it indicates. This name (from gutta—a 
drop) has reference to the doctrine then held, which is essentially 
the correct one, that gout is caused by the dropping of some 
foreign material from the blood into the joints. It has been 
demonstrated beyond all doubt that gout is caused by an excess 
of uric acid in the body. ‘This acid, which should not be allowed 
to remain in the body at all, finds its way into the circulation, is 
earried right through the system, dropping here and there 
on its way in the joints, museles, and other tissues deposits in the 
form of solid urates, which, if left undisturbed, set up the painful 
affection we are now discussing. Although the ancient physicians 
were well acquainted with gout, it is evident from their writings 
that they could find no remedy for it. Even in later days tho 
same hopeless state of affairs existed. Sydenham, the famous 
English physician of the 17th Century, was a victim himself to 
gout for thirty-four years, yet he could do nothing but adopt 
palliative methods and assuage the pain for varying periods. His 
was a counsel of despair, and the treatment he advocated was 
known as the expectant or “do nothing ” system. 


AN EFFECTUAL REMEDY. 


It was left for the scientists of the present day to discover a 
remedy that is at once effective, rational, safe, and simple. The 
only real remedy for gout and for all gouty affections is, of course, 
one that will act directly on their: cause—a remedy that is a 
powerful uric acid solvent and eliminant. Bishop’s Varalettes 
combine all the desiderata of an ideal gout remedy. They contain 
the most powerful uric acid solvents and eliminants known to 
modern therapeutics, and in addition they possess the great 
advantage of being absolutely harmless, so that they may be taken 
for a prolonged period without any fear of unpleasant conse- 
quences. Their action is specific and direct, going right to the 
root of the matter, destroying the cause, and so removing the 
effect. 

Gout takes on many and varied forms—rheumatic gout, gouty 
rheumatism, gouty eczema, gouty heart, gouty digestion, lumbago, 
sciatica, neuritis, stone, and gravel—but no matter by what namo 
it is known, nor what part of the body is affected, the common 
crigin of all the trouble is the overplus of uric acid in the 
system. 

But gout comes also in other and more insidious, and conse- 
quently more dangerous, forms, because it is not generally 
suspected that gout has anything to do with the symptoms we are 
about to mention. The premonitory symptoms of gout are 
frequently dyspeptic troubles, flatulence, acidity, heartburn, pain 
in the region of the liver, capricious appetite, depression, and 
irritability. If you are troubled with these symptoms at or about 
middle-age, it would be wise to suspect gout and to take measures 
to get rid of it before it obtains a firmer hold upon your system. A 
short course of Bishop's Varalettes at this stage will confirm your 
suspicions as to what the symptoms mean by their disappearance. 
Bishop’s Varalettes prove a perfect insurance against gout. They 
prevent its entry into the system if taken in time: they will drive 
it out if it has already obtained a foothold. No matter how 
chronic the stage, Bishop’s Varalettes will eventually drive the 
poison from your system. The medical profession show their 
confidence in the ability of Bishop's Varalettes to combat and ‘to 
conquer gout and gouty affections by prescribing them daily, and 
gouty subjects make it a point to fly to Bishop's Varalettes the 
moment the first threatening symptom shows itself. 


HINTS TO THE GOUTY. 


A booklet full of interest to all gouty people is petenes by 
the manufacturers of Bishop’s Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, Ltd., 
Manufacturing Chemists (Established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, 
London, N.E. Ask for Booklet Y, which will be sent post-free to 
any applicant. One seetion is devoted to the consideration of the 
important subject of dieting, and competent information is given 
as to what may be eaten and what should be avoided. 


Bishop’s Varalettes may be had of all Chemists at 1s., 2s., and Ga, 
(26 days’ treatment), or from the Sole Makers, as above. 
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THE URBITOR (Chas. Baker & Co)’; 


An adequate descriptive term for the Urbitor is difficult STORES, LTp 
to find. Name it a Weatherproof, and only half of its SUPPLY ; 
value is indicated. Name it an Overcoat, and its character 


as = Weatherproof is overlooked. SCHOOL OUTFITs 


Whereas :— 


The Urbitor is made from fine wool coatings AT THE LOWEST PRICEs 
which have been specially woven and proofed by C ; ith : ; 
Burberrys for two purposes: providing (1) an RD AO Seek Sean ane Set 
Overcoat which is efficient as a Weatherproof;|THE LARGEST SELECTION IN LONDON 
(2) a Weatherproof which has every attribute of 


a smart Overcoat. E T O N S U I T S 


In appearance the Urbitor is an Overcoat; there is 


nothing about it to denote the Waterproof, and— NORFOLK SUITS 


The Urbitor is not a Waterproof of the artificially 


ventilated kind; were it so, it would be useless as an R U G B Y S U ITS 


Overcoat. Yet it does the work required of a Waterproof 


more satisfactorily than do those which are impermeable D R E S S S U I T S 


to air and impossible as Overcoats. 


In point of fact :— RAINPROOF OVERCOATS 


The Urbitor possesses in a marked degree 
the best characteristics of both the Waterproof IN THE LATEST STYLES. 
and Overcoat, without any of their attendant | ————————— —— 
disqualifications for efficient service in both! ye,p pEpoT: 


capacities. 271-274 HIGH HOLBORN. 


Write for Urbitor Brochure X, and Patterns opinion, 


with full particulars will be sent. 137, 138, 139 and 140 Tottenham Court Road, 
corner of Euston Road, W.0. 


256 Edgware Road, corner of Chapel! Street, W. 


8 U R BE R RYS “' . > eX 41 and 43 Ludgate Hili (opposite Old Bailey), E.C 
5 


5, 7 and 9 Seven Sisters Road, Holloway, N. 
and 10 Boulevard Malesherbes, PARIS. 27, 29, 31 and 23 King Street, Hammersmith, W. 


MED Oc. THE UNION BANK OF 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Pet Doren. CADBURY’S AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Bots. 4-Bots, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an quetieet | Established 1837. _Incor porated 18390, 


light Dinner Wine. The quality p 
of this wine will be found ojunlte - to 14/6 8/3 is the ESSENCE of 
wine usually sold at much 


prices, Reserve Fund... 


S . A E S T E P H E COCOA Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,0% 


8 DINNER WINE, old in 
ogg comparison it will HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, B.C 
found very superior to wine LETTERS of CREDIT and DRAFTS are granted 


usually sold at higher prices, made from the choicest Cocoa-Beans, on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australisa 
=e —- this bey ¢ i 17/8 99 States, and Dominion of New Zealand, 

rom the constantly inereas- | ° ee 4 on a 
ing number of customers it pro- under ideal conditions. TELEGRAF HIC REMITTANCESare also mata 
cures us in London and the BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
Provinces, gives usadditional con- DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, os 
fidence in submitting it to those Th be f terms which may be ascertained on a 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. e verage or to-day and —— es 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases every day. THE “SPECTATOR.” 
ottles, 














Paid-up Capital 


Ciazet veld jae ey Ra RF A dE DRIN, Single Copies oblainable from, and S8ub- 
K THE BEST criptions received by, Tur OLp CORNES 


Booxstore (Incorporated), 27 § 29 Brom- 


JAMES SMITH AND CO — field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tut 
° INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 § 8) 
WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. “K”"” BOOTS Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Muses. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. BRENTANO, Corner 5th Avenue and 27th 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. . Sireet, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn 
aa eager eee anaes a British built for reliability. sylvania Avenue, Washingion, D.C.; Ta® 
SEA AND SUN TOURS Suspscription News Company, 47 Dey 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL. : Strect, New York, and Taylor Building, 
PACIFIC LINE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL STRS. For nearest Agent write Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI's LrpRagy, 
. ons 519° ” . . . 

11 p4¥s ORAVIA (terse) $856 toms, B iy “K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tar —— 
FOR £10 Return Tickets valid 6 months. (aaeciicsansieiomaeaanceaaineeen —— —_____—_ j A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Siree 
[Dustentes Handbook on Apglication. West, Toronto, Canada; Wm. Dawsox 
LONDON fs a 2 Lew gp wh hg” St. Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR | axp Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto, 
LIVERPOOL § _THE PACIFIC STEAM and Communications upon matters of business Canada; A.T. CHapman, 2,407 St. Catherint 
MANCHESTER ( NAVIGATION COMPANY. | 5 1) Street, Monreal, Canada; THe ANOt- 
should wor be addressed to the Eprror, but | ayerican Boogser.ene Deport, Port Said; 

PSTAIRS snd DOWN STAIRS, to the Pusuisugr, 1 We! Magton 8 St., Strand, ' and Wa. Dawson anv Sons, Cape Town. 

HACEER. 


y Mi 
The COUN cle. of the Se eee ie et eee ee eS a 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 
A pure Solution. 


VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
ted 3 whe 
pont tree cn'recept oft = Sean ia Magasine, | DI N N E FO R D Ss For Acidity of the Stomach. 
at the rate o' Fy. he on application to the | 
SECRETARY, Centra! nison House, nes > sere a 
‘or Gout and Indigestion. 


Vauxhall Bridge Hood, Viotoels, 8.W., to whom 
Subecriptions and Donations towards the F : 
the Aaaeaietien | should. ope A _< MAG N ES 1A. Safest and most Effective Aperiont 


BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S. W. for Regular Use. 
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SS ai 
SPOONS and FORKS The Best 21s. Parcel of 
in Stationery in the World. 
CONTAINING 
ELKI NGTON PLATE 2 Reams (960 Sheets) : 200 Correspondence Cards. 
ee ‘4a. 1000 Envelopes 
1 Ream (480 Sheets) 
Unequalled for Hard Wear ( — size | 500 Envelopes 
6 x 45. 
ANY PLAIN PATTERN The Charta Wove Parchment. 
Per Doz. (Specimen Sheets sent on application.) 
—_ — SS ” , : Note-Paper and Cards Plain Embossed with any two 
at Genens~s « « £66 or three line address, and carriage paid fo any 
is ia 100 address in the United Kingdom. 
6 The Guinea covers everything. 


Tea Spoons 


PRICES THAT CAN ONLY BE OFFERED BY 


THE ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS 





Catalogue on Application 


ELKINGTON #*,&° 


22 Regent St., S.W. 73 Cheapside, E.C. 


(Below Piccadilly Circus.) (The Old Mansion House.) 





BIRMINGHAM LIVERPOOL NEWCASTLE GLASGOW 
MANCHESTER CALCUTTA MONTREAL BUENOS AYRES 
MADRID 


RANGOON, 


“The Editor Regrets.” 


How often have the Stories and Articles that you have 
sent to the 


MAGAZINES 


AND 


NEWSPAPERS 


been returned to you with the usual little note, “The 
Editor regrets” ? How much more pleasant and satis- 
factory it is to see your work in print and to receive 


a handsome 
CHEQUE 


in payment thereof. 


This can easily be accomplished; it is only a matter of 
learning how to polish your work. Write for a free 
booklet explaining how it can be achieved. 


Address— 
Department ‘“S,” 
The British School of Journalism, 
Avenue Chambers, 
42 Bloomsbury Square, 













Note size. 






Duchess size. 

















If stamped in colour relief, 4,6 extra. 


The Times Book Club, 


376-384 Oxford Street, London, W. 


Telegrams: “ Unieme, London.” 








Telephone: Gerrard 5390 (5 lines). 
I 







PLAYER’S 





NAVY CUT 










TOBACCO AND CIGARETTES. 









From ail 
Stores and Tobacco 
Seliers of repute. 


Sold only 
in the original 
Packets and Tins. 









WARINGS 


Unique throughout the world 
for superiority of design and 










for excellence of manufacture. 





Write for Catalogues, sent pest-free. 


WARING & GILLOW, Ld., 164-180 Oxford St., W. 


Py Special Appointment to H.M. the KING, 







THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


“ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
A 9 A M Ss Ss we feel no hesitation in recommending ites 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives."’—The Queen, 
Leather, Oll Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies. 
ather, oths, Motor-Car es 
and ail! Varnished & Enamelied goods. P ©) L I S H. 
MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
WOOKS.—Who’s Who and Year Book, 1909, 2 vols., 4s. 6d., 
. cost lls. net; Yellow Book, 13 vols., 42s. Catalogues free, Always 
wanted—Books illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Phiz; Old 
Sporting Books. List of Wants free. Everything that’s a book supplied, State 
wants. HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
\PKING SALE OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS.— 
kK. April Catalogue of New Books OFFERED AT BARGAIN PRICES now 
ready, post-frec. All are in New Condition as published, and comprise every 


Tranch of Literature. Particular attention is directed to the Special Offer Y 
Sia-Shilling Novels of recent date priced at One Shilling a volume.—H. J, 































London, W.C. 





r 


GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 55.57 Wigmore Street, W. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


GATHORNE HARDY 


FIRST EARL OF CRANBROOK. 
A Memoir. 
With Extracts from his Diary and Correspondence. 
Edited by the Hon. ALFRED E. GATHORNE-HARDY. 


2 vols. 8vo, 24s. net. 
(Inland postage 6d.) 
“These two volumes are of intense interest.’"—Morning Post, 
* An invaluable contribution to Victorian history.” —World, 
“It is dificult to exaggerate the value of this memoir of one of Disraeli’s 
most trusted lieutenants.’’—Globe, 


THE HISTORY OF THE IRISH 
PARLIAMENTARY PARTY 


FROM 1870 TO 1890. 
FRANK HUGH O’DONNELL. 


2 vols. Svo, 24s. net. 
(Inland postage 6d.) 

“ Brilliantly written, full of real Irish wit, humour, and eloquence, sparkling 
with epigram, richly coloured with anecdote, Mr. O’Donnell’s history insists on 
being read carefully through the whole of its thousand pages. Any attempt to 
race through the two portly volumes is quickly stopped when it is discovered 
that some vital point in the thread of the narrative has been lost.” 

—Evening Standard, 





With Portraits and Dlustrations. 





By 


With numerous Illustrations. 


The Political History of England. 
VOLUME VIII. NOW READY, 
FROM THE RESTORATION TO THE DEATH OF WILLIAM IIL 
(1660-1702). 
By RICHARD LODGE, M.A., Professor of History in the University of 
Edinburgh. With 2 Maps. 8vo, 7s, 6d, net. 

** The volume is a work of learning, judgment, and finality—so far as anything 
in historiography can be final.’’"—Outlook. 

*,* Vols. L., IL, IIL, IV., V., VIL, VIIT., TX., X., XI., and XII. are now 
ready, and Vol. VI. is in the press, 7s. 6d. net each. 

(The land postage of each volume is 5d.) 
East London Visions, By O’Dermm W. Lawter. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. (Inland postage 44.) 

“To all readers of real literary taste we can confidently say that they will 
find a joy in this volume—and a lasting joy, for the work once read will not 
easily allow itself to be forgotten.”’—Daily Telegraph. 





A Study of the Drama. By Bnranver 
MATTHEWS, Professor of Dramatic Literature in Columbia University. 
Vith 14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
**Mr. Matthews has profound insight into the spirit of his subject, as well 
as a comjendious knowledge of its letter, and his book may be commended 
to the attention of all who want to write plays as well as all who want to 
discuss them intelligently when they are written.”’"—Observer, 





English as we Speak it in Ireland. 
By P. W. JOYCE, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

In this book the Ivish dialect of the English language is for the first 

time sujected to detailed analysis and systematic classification. There 

is Lesides a great number of words and phrases in use all through 

Trelana, for which Dr. Joyce has been collecting materials for more than 

tien'y years. 





Gospels. 
argaret’s Anfield, 


Little Sermons on the Sunday 
By the Rev. JOHN WAKEFORD, B.D., Vicar of St. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 


Liverpocl. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 


The Science of Life and the Larger Hope. 
By the Right Rev. J. E. MERCER, Bishop of Tasmania. Crown 8vo, 
ts. Gd. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

Contests :—I. Terrestrial Life as a Whole.—II. Mechanical Theories of Life. 

—IiL. Vitalism and Will.—IV. Man.—V. Death.—VI. After Death.—VII. Life 

asa Curative Process.—VIIT. Organic and Spiritual Selection.—IX. Life and 

Conscience.—X. ‘lhe Goal of Evolution. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 
NEW VOLUME. 
Edited by Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY, K.C.B., F.R.S., D.Sc. 
Mectallography. By Cxrcm H. Descu, D.Se. 
(Lond.), Ph.D. (Wurzb.) With 14 Plates and 108 Diagrams in the Text. 


Crown bd5vo, 9a. 











8v0, ” 2s., post-free. 


HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS. 


Frem Things Heard and 8cen. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBOBG. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING said: “ To my mind the only light 
tht has Leen cast on the other life is found in Swedeuborg’s philosophy.” 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKDUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARLES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Dooxmes, Lonpox. Codes: Usicopzs and A BC, 

140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrrat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Mirgare 3601), W., LONDON. 





a. 


BLACKWOODS’ SPRING List 


PLEASE KEEP THIS LIST FOR REFERENCE. 
Se 


THE SECOND LARGE EDITION Now READy 


MANY MEMORIES 


OF LIFE IN INDIA, AT HOME, AND ABROAD, 


By J. H. RIVETT-CARNAC, C.LE,, 
Late Indian Civil Service, Colonel 1 Ts ide. 
HLM. Queen Victoria and HOM Ming Edward Vine om? © 
With Portraits of Colonel and Mrs. Rivett-Carnac, 10s, 6d. net 


“He was in honest truth an English gentleman o 
stately, charming wife one of England's ; grand <> cy hy 
Fe ett Carnet Wott oe bed ne a yao ihe mae snd fa dn 
trouble.”"—Indian Planters’ Gazette, —_ SS 
“** A collection of delightful reminiscences.’ This, we prophesy, will be the 
verdict of every one who reads this charming book." —Morning Post (India), 
“*A very notable and entertaining book.”— Daily Mail. 
“A book delightful in every one of its 437 pages.”"—Army and Navy Gazetts, 
_ “A glance at his contents will be enough to beguile readers to dip into his 
lively pages.” —Times. 


THE MANTLE OF THE EAST. 
. By EDMUND CANDLER, Author of “The Unveiling of 
Lhasa.” With Illustrations by A. PEARSE. 6s. net, 

A fascinating book of travel—wanderings in the East over, 
period of ten years, Mr. Candler writes with knowledge ani 

enthusiasm, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
AKHNATON, Pharaoh of Egypt. 


By A. E. P. WEIGALL, Author of “Travels in the Upper 
Egyptian Deserts.” Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 

Norma LORIMER in “ By the Waters of Egypt” writes :—“Iam 
not going to tell you all there is to tell about this most fascinating 
king Akhnaton......but Jet me advise you to read Mr. Weigall’s 
delightful essays upon him I wish I could place before you, as 
Mr. Weigall does, the atmosphere and characters of Thebes itsel!, 

But how could I ?—for he is the Chief Inspector of Monuments 
in Upper Egypt.” 


THE PASSING OF’ THE 
SHEREEFIAN EMPIRE. 


By ELLIS ASHMEAD BARTLETT, Author of “The Siege 
of Port Arthur.” Illustrated, 15s. net. 

The graphic pen that told the vivid story of the siege of Port 
Arthur describes in these pages the recent operations in the Rif 
also the duel between Abdul Aziz and Moulai Hafid for the 
throne of Morocco, of both of whom the author writes from 
personal knowledge. [April 14th, 


COLLECTED POEMS. 
By ALFRED NOYES. 2 vols., 10s. net. 


This collection of Mr. Noyes’s Poems will contain the much. 
wished-for Poems, “The Loom of Years” and “The Flower of 
Old Japan.” [ Immediately. 


SPORT AND LIFE IN THE 
FURTHER HIMALAYA. 


By Major R. L. KENNION. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 
[ Immediately. 








FICTION. 
The Finest Romantic Story of the Day. 


Miss Beth Ellis has achieved a great success, and has pervaded het 
story with a glowing atmosphere of love and adventure. 


THE KING’S SPY. 
By BETH ELLIS, Author of “The Moon of Bath,” &. 6s 


“ Adventure crowds upon adventure, and one strong situation pushes clow 
upon the heels of another in the lively and clever pages of this romance. 


AN IMPERIAL ADVENTURE. 
By IVER McIVER. Illustrated, 6s. 
* Highly instructive, diverting, and original.”—Manchester Courir. 


THE CROWNING HOUR. 
By RUPERT LANCE. 6s. 
“Full of tense excitement.”—Times. 


KING AND CAPTIVE. 


By A. WHISPER, Author of “Black Mark.” 6s. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and Londo 
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yr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 
. at... 


a STEPSON OF THE SOIL. 


By MARY J. H. SKRINE, 
Daily Telegraph.—"* It is a book which is entitled to be considered a work of 


SILVERWOOL. 


By EMILY JENKINSON. 
LIVERPOOL DAILY POST.—‘‘One seldom knows what will be the 
novel of the season, but we know that Miss Jenkinson’s ‘Silver- 


wool’ ought to 
By the Author of “ Valerie Upton” and “ Amabel Channice.” 


FRANKLIN KANE. 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 
(Second Impression.) 
STANDARD.—‘‘A figure never to be forgotten.....A most lovable 
personality The most charming American in modern fiction.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—*‘ An analytical, psychological | of great 
interest, cleverly presented and cleverly drawn to its only possiblo 
conclusion.” 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON MONDAY NEXT, APRIL 11th. 


WITH A PREHISTORIC PEOPLE. 
The A-xi-ku-yu of Gritish East Africa. 

By W. SCORESBY ROUTLEDGE and KATHARINE ROUT- 

LEDGE. With 136 Plates from Photographs and a Map, 

medium 8vo, 21s. net. 


A Tate of the North 
Country Felis. 








NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


ACROSS THE SAHARA. 
From Tripoli to bornu. By HANNS VISCHER, M.A., Political 
Service, Northern Nigeria. With an Introduction by Sir 
HARRY JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. With Illustrations 
and a Map, 12s. 6d, net. 

Daily Graphic. —* Mr. Vischer’s narrative is one of enthralling interest, and it 
is told in a style so lucid and picturesque, and yet so straightforward, so 
modest, and so manly, that, as Sir Harry Jchnston says, ‘any one who begins 
the fret chapter is not likely to put the book aside until he has finished *,° * 





A BOOK WHICH IS CREATING A STIR IN MILITARY CIRCLES. 
With Introduction by Lord Roberts. 


WAR AND THE ARME BLANCHE. 
By ERSKINE CILILDERS, Author of “The Riddle of the 
Sands”; Editor of Vol. V, of “‘The Times’ History of the 
War in South Africa,” &c. 7a. Gd. net. 

Daily Telegrayh.—** A most able work, which holds the reader’s attention 
from the instant opening of the vigorous bombarding chapter by Lord Roberts, 
coward throuncheut the author’s pages, to the conclusion.’ 

Army and Navy Gazette.— A book that will certainly give riee to much dis- 
eussion, and which will, we hope, in addition be widely read, A work of 
exceptional importance.” 


AHISTORY OF THE LONDON HOSPITAL 
By E. W. MORRIS, Secretary of the Hospital. With 
Illustrations, 63, net. 

pai Post.—‘‘ This book was well worth doing, and it has been extremely 

Well Gone. 

Athenzum,—*‘ The reader will be interested from the beginning of the book.” 


A SUMMER ON THE CANADIAN PRAIRIE 
By GEORGINA BINNIE CLARK. With Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, 63. 

Pall Ma!l Gazette.—* A very sprightly narrative, packed with humour and 
sense, with useful hints for the genuine emigrant peeping through every 
erevic e of ite gentle raillery.”’ ; 


AN ENGLISH STUDENT’S WANDER- 
YEAR IN AMERICA, 

By A. G. BOWDEN-SMITH. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Daily Telegraph.—“ Readers of Mr. Henry James’s ‘American Scene’ and 


Mr. Hi. G. Wells's book on the States will do well to follow them up by this 
most instructive and stimuiating volume,” 


SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


NEIGHBOURS AND FRIENDS. 
By M. LOANE, Author of “An Englishman's Castle,” “The 
Queen's Poor.” Crown 8yo, cloth, és. 


_fondon: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


rc . ° _ ° 
Boks WANTED.— Highest prices given for Old Sporting 
— Magazines, Plays, Poetry. Books illustrated by Alken, Beardsley, 
Coloured Ex. Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, &c. Old Books or Maps on America, 
non dgTavings, Autograph Letters, éc. Any quantity for immediate cash, 

vers rent auy distance.— HECTOR 8 GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham, 











Macmillan’s New Books. 


The Life of William Thomson, Baron 
Kelvin of Largs. By SILVANUS P. THOMPSON. 
With numerous Photogravure Portraits and other lilustra- 
tions, 2 vols. Svo, 30s. net. 





Administrative Problems of British 
India. By JOSEPH CHAILLEY, Member of the French 
Chamber of Deputies. Translated by Sir WILLIAM MEYER, 
K.C.LE. 8vo, 10s. net. 

TIMES.—“ The result of M. Chailley’s labours is one of the most 
remarkable and scholarly books which has ever been written about India, cer- 
tainly the most calm no | comprehensive pronovncement upon British rule ever 
penned by a foreign critic As a dispassionate, reflective, and stimulating 
examination of the results of Lritish rule in India, it stands without a rival.” 








The Gates of India. Being an Historical 
Narrative. By Colonel Sir THOMAS HOLDICH, K.C.MG., 
K.C.LE., C.B., D.Sc. With Maps, 8vo, 10s. net. 

DAILY MAII..—** Will no doubt be of much value to the geographer, the 
historian, and the soldier alike. It will be read, too, and with much interest, 
by the average person, for it is difficult to conceive a subject more fascinating 
than the story of the ancient land routes to India.” 


WINSTON CHURCHILL’S NEW NOVEL. 


A Modern Chronicle. By Wrsron Crurcninn, 
Author of “ Richard Carvel,” “The Crisis,” &c. Illustrated, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A modern love-story with the scenes laid chiefly in New York. 











Second impression Now Ready. 
The Human Cobweb. A Romance of Peking. 
By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, Author of “The Forbidden 
Boundary,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





Shakespeare’s Roman Plays and their 
Background. By Professor M. W. MacCALLUM, M.A., 
LL.D. 8vo, 10s. net. 


TIMIS.-—“ Dr. MacCallum’s aim has been the aim of the true critic; not to 
display ingenuity, or have at a brother critic, or grind an axe, but to explain; 
and he expl:ins patiently, judiciously, with thorough knowledge and often acute 
insight.” 


Accidents of an Antiquary’s Life. By 
D. G. HOGARTH, Author of “A Wandering Scholar,” &c. 
With 40 Lilustrations from Photographs taken by the Author 
and his Companions, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

EVENING STANDARD.—“ Books so stored with knowledge, Psuntty 
imparted and clegantly phrased, are rare in the course of a year, and this one 
will make its mork in literary no less than in antiquarian circles...... a most 
uncommon book.” 














The Working Faith of the Social Reformer, 
and other Essays. By HENRY JONES, LL.D., D.Litt. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

WORLD.—“ An excellent book......Every social reformer should read it, and 
it may be there will be some who will find themselves happily reformed by 
its thoughtful and well-written pages.”’ 





Concealing-Coloration in the Animal 
Kingdom, An Exposition of the Laws of Disguise through 
Colour and Pattern. Being a Summary of Abbott H. Thayer’s 
Discoveries. By GERALD H. THAYER. Fully Illustrated, 


3y Percivan 
LOWELL, A.B., LL.D., &c., Author of “ Mars and its Canals,” 
“Mars as the Abode of Life,” &c. Ilinstrated, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





Manual of Gardening. A Practical Guide to 
the Making of Home Grounds and the Growing of Flowers, 
Fruits, and Vegetables for Home Use. By L. H. BAILEY. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

The Spirit of America. By Professor Henry 
VAN DYKE, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


Thomas Carlyle as a Critic of Literature 
By FREDERICK W. ROE, Ph.D. Medium Svo, is. net. 





The Faith Healer. A Play in Three Acts. By 
WILLIAM VY. MOODY, Author of “The Great Divide,” &e. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 








The Story of the American Merchant 
Marine. By JOHN R. SPEARS. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 
6s. 6d. net. 

Social and Industrial Conditions in the 

North during the Civil War. By Professor 

EMERSON DAVID FITE, Ph.D. Extra Cr. 8vo, 8s. 6d net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 


rr ~~ Post Bvo, strongly bound, price ie al 
AREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 


Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge, 





London ; Pablished by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 


- 
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STERNE: a Study. 
By WALTER SICHEL, 


Author of “ Sheridan,” “ Lady Hamilton.” 
With Portraits, ‘‘The Journal to Eliza” printed for first time, Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 8s. 6d, net. [ Ready. 

“It isa sound and admirable piece of criticism......the book is sober, just» 

penetrating, and illuminating. It isa remarkably good estimate of Sterne.” 
—ivmes, 

“Upon Sterne Mr. Sichel is concise, and the slight artificiality of his polished 
sentences exactly suits his theme. This is certainly a book in which the author 
has found both himself and his subject Alone among the books of this 
spring Mr. Sichel’s ‘Sterne’ has claims to be regarded as literature.”—Outlook. 

“ Whatever else it may be, Mr. Walter Sichel’s ‘Sterne’ isa supreme tour de 
Sores of characterisation.’ *"—Glasgow Herald, 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 
LITERATURE. 
By HUGH FARRIE. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. [ Ready. 
“Te is very suggestive ; plain enough to be read by the million, yet scholar 
enough to repay perusal by the most learned.'’— Outlook. 
“ Whatever be his subject, however, Mr. Farrie is always thoughtful, lucid, 
and suggestive, and his book could not but inte rest any studious person who 
appre ciates wide re ading and literary culture.’’—Scotsman (First Review). 


THE RING OF POPE XYSTUS. 


Translated from the Original Greek by 


F. C. CONYBEARE, M.A. 


Cloth, 4s. 6d. net ; leather, 6s. net, (Ready. 


“ Before us as we read there rises up a man of wide ougioam, as devout as 
he is humorous, as many-sided as he is single-minded......The greatest interest 
of this book bassnch in the modern attitude of the compiler.’ *_Spec tator (Article), 


HOW TO BUILD AN AEROPLANE. 
By ROBERT PETIT. 


Translated from the French by T. O'B. HUBBARD and J. H,. LEDEBOER. 
With nearly 100 Illustrations and Diagrams, 2s. 6d. net. [Ready. 
**A cheap and excellent book......the whole work may be read with profit by 
any one interested in the subject of flight.’’—Glasgow Herald. 
“* Will be of immense service to those who are groping their way towards a 
reliable science of flight.’’—Aberdeen Daily Journal, 














WILLIAMS & NORCATE, '* “eurct Steet wc, 





THE THEOSOPHIST. 


With the April issue there bogins a Series of Articies entitiod 
RENTS IN THE VEIL OF TIME; or, PAST LIVES OF LIVING PERSONS 
INVESTIGATED BY THE AID OF TRAINED CLAIRVOYANCE. 
SOME APRIL CONTENTS. 


Watch-Tower. By the Epitor 


Mysterious Tribes. 
By H. P. BLavaTsxr 
A California Saint 
(with two illustrations) 
Life (poem). 
By Mancarert Eactes Swarne 
The Song of the Lost (poem). 
By Frerevus Hume 
On Imagination and its Visions. 
By Eve.rye LauDER 
Gems from Tirumantra. 
The Outcast. By W. H. Krrsr 
(with one illustration) 


Islam in the Light 94 Theosophy. 


On the Relation of Herakleitos the 
Dark to some Contemporaries 
and Predecessors. 

By Dr. F. Orro ScurnapER 

Rents in the Veil of Time: 

(a) Notes on Bee ow een 
. W. LEaADBEATER 

(6) The Stories’ Themselves. 
B, and C. W. L. 
(c) Tae, of the Last ‘Thirty Lives 


of 
(4) Ist. aie ie in North America 
—22662 B.C. 
(e) 2nd. Lifein India—21759 B.C. 


(f) 3rd. Lifein India—21382 B.C. 
In the Twilight. 


By Anniz Besant | Scientific Notes. By G. E. Sutciirre 
A Hymn of Praise to Amoun Ra. | Su plement — Reprint of “Isis 
By J. R. Srens.er nveiled,” &c., &c. 


160 pp., price Ig., post-free 1s. 3d. Subscription price, 12g. per annum, post-free. 
THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 
161 New Bond Street, London, W. 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW. witiit?? Piro. 


APRIL, 1910. CONTENTS. Quarterly. No. 293. Price 5s. 6d. net. 
Revorm or THe House or Lorps. 
° By Viscount Halifax. 
If. By James Fitzalan Hope, M.P. 
Ilf, By a Liberal. 
Tur Centenary oF ALFRED DE Musser. By Rowland Grey. 
Mopernism nx Istam. By Francis McCullagh (Petersburg Correspondent of 
the New York Times). 
Oxtson-Trryst. A Poem. By the te Francis Thompson. 
‘Tue Gate or Six. A Poem. By Mrs. Bellamy Storer. 
Tue Trura anour CromweELt’s SSACRE aT DaoGuepa. By J. B. Williams. 
Roorr Il. anp Frepericx Il.: a Stupy or Kinsure. By Dora Greenwell 
McChesney. 
AnGuicanism Sixty Years Aco. James Britten, 








Tur Pror_e axpD THE PorvuLace. Wilfrid hg 
A Catuoxic Cotoxyy. By the Rev. R. H. Benso’ 
“Tue INTERNATIONAL.”—IL, Tue Motive Foacs. By Hilaire Belloc, M.P, 
Some Recext Booxs, 
_BURNS and OATES, 28 Orchard Street, London, w. 


OOK BARGAINS. —Singleton’s Dutch and Flemish 
Furniture, numerous illus., 42s., for lls.; Hildebrandt’s Airships Past 
and Present, 10s. 6d., for 48. 6d. ; Clinch, ye fee wr = for 3s. 6d.; 
Scott's Autograph Collecting, 5s., for 2s. Porcelain, 
42s., for 288. 6d.; Jane Austen's Novels, 10 vols., is. ; i arnett's Inter- ’ 
national Library Famous i 20 vols., £7, for £2 15s. ; pene ‘ Visita. | 
tions of Yorkshire, 2 vols., ne Racinet’s Polychromatic ‘brhams 52s. 6d. ; 7 
Menpes’ Paris, 42s., for 17s. 6d. , 1909; Harmsworth Hist. of the Wor 8 vols., 
—s Barke's Peerage, 1907, 43s., for 2s. ; see! U4 eee a 
and Potters, 2ls., for 10s. 64. 100,000 Boo n Stock 
BAKER S GREAT BOOKSHOP. JOHN BRIGHT: STREET, * BIRMINGHAM 








PR 
THREE FIRST-RATE NOVE|s 


WITH SOME EPITHETS OF 
THE PRESS UPON THEM 


Gathered from The Daily Telegraph, The Outlook, The Onlooker, Thg 
Graphic, The Evening News, The Scotsman, The Ladies’ Field, The M 
The Observer, The Morning Leader, The Oxford Magazine, The Pal Mall Gone 





THIRD EDITION OF 


THE GREATEST WISH IN THE 
WORLD 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON 
Author of “The City of Beautiful Nonsense,” &, 
“ROMANTIC,” “ELOQUENT,” “IMAGINATIVE,” « Witry. 
“DELIGHTFUL,” “GENTLE,” “TOUCHING,” “QUAINT,” “Deu. 
CATE,” “EXQUISITE,” “IDYLLIC,” “SENSITIVE,” “CHARMING: 
“STRONG AND TRUE." 


SECOND EDITION OF 


BEAUTY FOR ASHES 


By DESMOND COKE 
Author of “The Bending of a Twig,” “The Golden Key,” &¢ 
“CLEVER,” “ORIGINAL,” “INTERESTING,” “ FASCINATING® 
“HUMOROUS,” “BRILLIANT,” “POWERFUL,” “FIRST CLasg: 
“REFRESHINGLY GENUINE,” “ACUTE,” “SINCERE,” “pigtiy. 
GUISHED,” “HUMAN,” “VIGOROUS,” “ ATTRACTIVE” 


JUST PUBLISHED 


HELEN WITH THE HIGH HAND 


By ARNOLD BENNETT 
Author of ‘‘ The Old Wives’ Tale,”’ &c, 
“TRIPPING,” “SPRIGHTLY,” “RACY,” “ GENIAL,” “SATIRICAL” 
“STARTLING,” “SPIRITED,” “AIRY,” “SUBTLE,” “DIVERTING” 
“LUDICROUS,” “LAUGHABLE,” “MASTERLY.” 


Caareae & HALL, michael LONDON, WL. 





Second Impression Now Ready. 


“A NEW WAY OF LIFE.’ 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 

“I should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation im favour of the admirable litile 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Spectator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which i 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price 1s. net. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited: 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS.......270,000,000. 
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MESSRS. CONST ABLE'’S LIST 


DIPLOMATIC MEMOIRS. 


By JOHN W. FOSTER, 


Author of “The Practice of Diplomacy,” &c. 2 vols. demy &vo, Hlustrated, 24s. net. 





» PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—‘ The author of these memoirs has the advantage of a varied and interesting experience, and a literary style which 
pooh ham salted with the American directness and dry humour; whence it follows that he has given us a record of his carcer which ia in the highest degree 
i 38 inc. On the one hand, the serious student of recent history and international relations wi Ii tind plenty of information, and, ou the other, 


tive and am 
on 1a] reader w ho prefers the lighter vein will hear much of men and manners in many countries and capitals. 
TRUTH says :-—“ Mr. Foster's competent and impartial jx udgm ents of the different sovercigus and statesmen of the countries to which he was accredited are 
: ¢, while his critici:ims of British policy and jrocedure are at least wholeson = motion: - 


extreme: ly intcrestin 
The ATHEN.UM says ‘General Foster risan Ame riean lawyer and politician who, since his distinguished milit ary service during the Civil War, has held 
s succession of responsible poste in all parts of the worid.’ 
The MANCHESTER Gl ARDIA} Y says :—‘ A diplomatic career more varied than that of any other American and ore of the most successful ee 


full of matt ter an d does n¢ tla ack pa ges of amusement and vivi d deecriptic ns of things seen.’ 


Poems , Written in Early Youth by George | India and the Tariff Problem. By H. B. 
Meredith. Inciuding Poems, 1851. Poems omitted from LEES-SmitrH, M.P., Lecturer to the London Schoo! of Economics 
the later editions of “ Modern Love” and “ Scattered Poems.” | and Political Science. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Crown 8vo, 63. net. . - ; . 
|'Soils and Manures. Py J. Avan Murray, B.Se. 
sareatreamd hamoer —— ages - - Vith Illustrations, demy 8vo, 6s. net 

Last Poems. 4s.6(. net. | A Reading of Life. 6s. net.) 60.006 The Origin of Solle— Pb ysical Properties of Soils—Chemistry of 


‘ . Soils—Biology of Soils—¥ertility—Principles of Manuring Phosphate, 
The Ciassica! Moralists. Selections from the | Phospho-Nitrogenous-—Nitrogenous—FP% tach, Compound—™ St = . 


Great Authors in the History of Ethics from Socrates to Mar- | General and Farmyard Manures, 


‘ iled by AMIN RAND, Ph.D., Editor of | 
—_— tee Medium *a¥0, 100 yee The Cookery Book of Lady Clark of 











“ Modern Classical Philosophers. Tillypronie. Edited and Arranged by C. F. Prenu 
A German Pompadour. Being the Extra- Demy vo, 6s. net. 
ordinary History of Wilhe!mina von Gravenitz, Landhofmeisterin . 
of Wirtem ey By Marie Hay. A New Edition, Demy international Sport. A Short History of the 
8r0, 6s. Olympic Movement from 1896 to the present time. Containing 
the Account of a Visit to Athens in 1906, and of the Olympic 
Foreign and Coloniai Patent Laws. By Games of 1908, together with the Cole of Rules of twenty 
W. CRANSTON FAIRWEATHER, Chartered Patent Agent. Demy different forms of Sport. By THEODORE ANprEea Coux 
&vo, 10s. 6d. net. Member of the International Olympic Committee. Fully 
A compendium of Patent Practice in every British Poseersion and Foreign lllustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. 
Coontry. 
By Woops Hourtcuiyson, 
Simple Jewellery. A Practical Handbook for the Preventable Diseases. y 
= of Craftsmen, Designers, Students, and Teachers. By R.| qe Lancet says :—" An excellently written and instructive book, apparently 


_B. RATHBONE. Fully Jliustrated, extra crown 8yo, 6s. net. | Aesigued f we the educates 1 laym 


ENGLISH EPISCOPAL PALACES: Province of Canterbury. 


Compiled by various authorities, and Edited, with an Introduction, by R. 8. RAIT, Fellow of New College, Oxford. Illustrated, 72. 6d. net. 
Church and its Bishops.” 





The TIMES says:—“‘ A book which may be commended to all who are interested in the life « nd personalities of th 
*," This volume will be follow eda at short hort intervals by English Episcopal Palacea : Province of York. Royal Palaces of England. Reyal Palaces of Scotiand. 








Announcements for Immediate Publication. 


Dead Letters. By Mavrice Barixe, Author of | THE THEODORE M. DAVIS EXCAVATIONS. 
erio,” “ Proserpine,” “ A Year in Russia,” &c. Imperial The Tomb of Queen Tiyi. By THEODORE 


Desid 











l6mo, 4s. 6d. net. | M. Davis. Crown ito, with 35 Plates in Colour and Colloty pe, 
A series of imaginary letters dealing with persons and events well known in 42s. net. 
etry, history, and fiction, ' ContTrexts.—The Dis scovery of the _ Davis—-Sketch of the Life of 
| Queer » Tiyi by o— Note by *rofessor G. ENliot Smith— The 
' 


»xcavations 0 lozue of the Objects di vered 


Gathered Leaves. From the Prose of Mary E. ey ay tel Lar E. Harold Jones. 
CoLeRIDGE. With a Memoi , s cL. , Svo, | P 
PR Ee N 1 a Men oir by EpiTH SICHEL. Demy S8vo The adel fio the Hittites. By Some Gan. 


hotogravure Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. net. . - . 
STANG, D.Sc., B.Litt.. M.A. With a Prefatory Note 7 he 


Eight Fri r Pp Rev. Professor A. H. Sayer, D.D., D.Litt. MAJ Maps, Pls 
gn , Trends of the Great. By Ww ‘” : and 90 ae from Photographs and a Bibliograph y, 
oURTNEY, Author of * Secrets of our National Literature,” &c. “ 
Demy Svo, €s. net. demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net 
st 1¢ sets Out the careers of eight typical personages flourishing in the WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY H. G. WELLS. 
the four Georges : Bishop Rundle—Philip Metealfe—John Taylor— George Meek, Bathchair an By H iM- 
, : m « In 


rner—Scrope Davies—Lord Webb Seymour—Lydia White—Lord Jchn | 
nd. SELF. “Crown 8vo, ts, 






NOVELS. 


OLD HARBOR. By W. J. HOPKINS. Gs. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ There is a great fascination about the book which makes us glad to linger over it; the book has that touch of nature thu hes 
¢ whole world kin, and proves to us, in the ever true sense, how small it is, and how little does distance and local colour matter provided human nature 
lowed ite way. This isa book which it does one good to read, for it induces a quiet mood and a contented mind.” 


NIGHTSHADE. |THE LAIRD OF CRAIG ATHOL, by FRANKFORT MCOFE,; 


By PAUL GWYNNE, Author of “Marta.” 68. | COUNTRY NEIGHBOURS, by ALICE BROWN; THE DUKE'S 


PRICE, by DEMETRA and KENNETH GROWN; LYDIA, by 
CUTHBERT LEARMONT. EVERARD HOPKINS; will be published shortiy, price 
= A. REVERMORT, Author of * ‘Lucius Scarfield.” 6s. | 6s. each. 


ne large public that teok delight. in “Elizabeth and her German Garden,” and the larger public that likes to read of the ways of children 
and enjoys a good love story, will welcome 


THE PROFESSIONAL AUNT. By Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS. 


Illustrated by BALL IOL SALMON. Price 58s. Ready on Tuesday newt. 


THE BOOM IN RUBBER.- -For an Authoritative Book on the Subject, vead 


INDIA RUBBER AND ITS MANUFACTURE. 


With Chapters on Gutta-Percha and Balata. By Ii. L. TERRY, F.1.C., A.Inst.M.M Illustrated, 6-. net. 


VICTORIA COUNTY HISTORIES. 
HAMPSHIRE. votumeiv. completing the County.| GURREY. votume m. 


Will be issued very shortly, and other volumes will follow immediately. 


LONDON: CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 10 ORANGE STREET W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY.—NEW NOVEL BY 
HENRY DE VERE STACPOOLE. 


THE DRUMS OF WAR. 


6s. [Second impression in the Press. 


TOWER OF IVORY. 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 6s. 
“A careful, conscientious, clever piece of work.'’—Standard. 
“ Remarkable story her insight into human nature and her knowledge of 
life’s different phases enable her to achieve with conspicuous success an 
ambitious work of creative and interpretative art.’’—Scotsman. 


PRAIRIE, SNOW, AND SEA. 
Short Stories by LAWRENCE MOTT. 6s. 


* Skilfully drawn, and the incidents are full of dramatic power.” 


—Northern Whig. 
OUTLAND. 
By GORDON STAIRS. 6s. 

“It isan absolute rest and refreshment to come across a book like ‘Outland.’ 
So vividly and straightforwardly written that you read it without the faintest 
doubt of its probability, and yet all the time know it must be sheer fancy.” 

— Observer. 

“We congratulate him upon the complete success of a hichly interesting 
experiment highly imaginative and poetical work.'’—Birmingham Post. 


THE THIEF OF VIRTUE. 
MR. EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ NEW NOVEL. 6s. 


PUNCH says: 
“It’s Dartmoor, be it understood, It's packed with gert good sense & wit, 
Zo there's no call for me to go Like those he've written back along, 
And zay The Thief of Virtue’s good, Jan Muruar be a zellin’ it, 
For all his Dartmoor tales be zo. And I should zay it’s goin’ strong.” 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 
ESSAYS BY LORD ESHER, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“There is a refreshing absence of party bias in this work ; indeed, the whole 
tone is serene, prompted by a genuine love of truth and a genuine desire to 
help push things along rightly and bravely......History, military strategy, 
national, naval and military requirements, studies on literary criticism, all 
sorts of things are discussed, but always with a finc detachment and firm sense 
of truth and duty...... There can be no man who reais this book and cannot 
appreciate its singleness of purpose and lofty constructive design."’—Observer, 


BOYISH REMINISCENCES OF H.M. THE KINC’S 
VISIT TO CANADA IN 1860. 


By Lieut. THOMAS BUNBURY GOUGH, R.N., then a 
Midshipman on H.M.S. ‘Hero.’ With Illustrations, square 
deiny Svo, 8s. net. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE SIEGE 
OF DELHI. 


With an Account of the Mutiny at Ferozepore in 1857. By 
Captain GRIFFITHS. Edited by Captain HENRY JOHN 
YONGE. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 9s. net. 

In spite of the many books which have appeared concerning the Indian 
Mutiny, there is always something fresh to tell of that absorbing chapter of 
English History. The fact is that it was so full of personal incidents and 
adventures that nearly every one who tcok part in the struggle could throw 
new light upon it. There are many such incidents recorded in this volume, 
ineluding an account of the action of our troope inside Delhi after the capture 
of the city. 


THE PRICE OF BLOOD. 


The Sequel to “Raspiata” and “The Battic of Tsushima.” 

By Captain WLADIMIR SEMENOFF. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
[Second impression in the press. 

“Tt is the evident sincerity and truthfulness of the whole that impress us, 

lat make us realise at once something of the spirit which animated the hest 

of the Russian officers in the unequal contest in the Eastern Seas, and much of 

the almost unrealisable horrors of warfare......It is a vivid and deeply moving 

work, which no reader of the author's earlier ‘works should miss. 

—Daily Telegraph. 


THE NAVY OF VENICE. 


By the Honble. Madame WIEL. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
“Mme. Wiel is an admirable historian; where possible she allows events to 
s eak for themselves, and at all times her exposition is lucid and concise. She 
lLrushes all unnecessary detail aside, and we see the drama enacted step by 
step. She makes sethieenly clear the faults which brought Venice low—the 
wrrogance, the greed with which she seized every appeal for help as an 
portunity to drive a commercial bargain, and the fatal inactivity due to 
be xury which led to her gradwil decay ; and yet each time the Venetian fleet 
moves out of harbour Mine 2 Wiel carries our sympathies with it, and when the 
he roes of the lagoons fight at long odds our hearts are in our mouths."’— World, 


IN THE TORRID SUDAN. 
By H. LINCOLN TANGYE, F.12.G.S. With Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 12s. net. [ Second impression in the press. 
‘*Mr. Tanvye saw unusual and very interesting sights, and has something 
unusual and very interescing to say about them of both the wild beasts in 
his path and the hardy Tamen men he talks with a sympathy aud insight which 
anake his book well worth reading."’—Times. 


. JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





EVELEIGH NASHs 


NEW _ sins ___BOOKs, 
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JUST OUT. 


An Important New Book 
BY 
TIGHE HOPKINS, 


ENTITLED 


The Women 
Napoleon Loved, 


Illustrated with many fine Photogravure Plates, 
Price 15s, net. 


Of the countless books that have been written about 
Napoleon, there are few, if any, in which a serious 
attempt has been made to portray the human side of his 
life. Such an attempt, and, it may be said, a highly 
successful one, has been made by Mr. Hopkins in his ney 
book. A subject fraught with many ditticulties, he has 
handled it with consummate skill, and given us a book of 
most exceptional interest. 





EVELYN DUCHESS OF WELLINGTON 


has prepared an English Version of 


THE MARRIAGE VENTURES 
OF MARIE LOUISE. 


By MAX BILLARD. 
Now Ready, Illustrated, 12s. 6d. not. 


Tho Observer says :—“ It could not have been more judicious!y 
done.” 

The Daily Chronicle says :—“This is the most intimate ani 
detailed and the best documented work concerning the marriage 
ventures of Marie Louise The translation reads extreme, 
well.” 


JUST OUT.—Price 7s. 6d. net. 


HUNTERS. 
By F. T. BARTON, M.R.C.V.S. 
Fully Illustrated from Photographs. 


This book is an indispensable guide to the choice and manag 
ment of hunters, and is written by a well-known expert. 


The following chapter headings give a good idea 
of the aim and scope of the work :—BUYING 
HUNTERS—HOW TO ASCERTAIN WHETHER 
A HUNTER IS SOUND—WHAT A_ HUNTER 
SHOULD BE—HUNTERS SUITABLE FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS, &e. 


PUBLISHED LAST THURSDAY.—Price 6s. 


COLONEL CUTHBERT LARKING’S 


NEW NOVEL, 


me Relations. 


By CUTHBERT LARKING. 





— 





AT ALL BOOKSHOPS, BOOKSTALLS, AND ) LIBRARIES. 
EVELEIGH NASH, 36 King St., Covent Garden, w.C. 
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BLACKIE & SON'S NEW LIST 





JAPAN IN WORLD 
POLITICS 


A Study in International Dynamics 
By HENRY DYER, C.E., M.A., D.Se., 


as Professor, Imperial University of Tokyo; formerly Principal of, and 
of Engineering in, the Imperial Col of Engineering, Tekyo. 
Demy 8vo, 126. Gd. net 
ork of a high authority.”—Times. 
i bev ay well-informed, and clearly reasoned book.” —Svoteman. 
“Dr, Dyer writes with a full sense of responsibility, and weighs well the 
j ng he vouchsafes.”’—Literary World, 


“Prom beginning to end the ok is a thorough and careful analysis of 
tisa 





Berit 
Prolessor 


Bastera peoples -their history, their manners, and their politics. 
terpiece Pailt up on practical knowledge and long experience.’’—Globe, 


A JOURNAL FROM 
JAPAN 


By MARIE C. STOPES, D.Se., Ph.D., F.L.S. 
Iiustrated, demy Svo, 7s. Gd. net 
As informal record of impressions during an eighteen months’ sojourn in 
Japan, written for the benefit of acircle of friends at home, and now published 
st their request. The author went out under the patronage of the Royal 
Society to study the fossils of Japan, and in the course of her scientific work 
there came into contact with all ranks of =< ~ society, and travelled alone 
iz many little-known parts of the country. In these racy pages will be found 
stivid picture of Japan as it presents itself from day to day to a keen and 


sympathetic observer, 


ANCIENT PLANTS 


Being a Simple Acccunt of the Past Vegetation of the Earth 
and the Recent Important Discoveries made in this Realm 
of Nature Study 


By MARIE C. STOPES, D.Se., Ph.D., F.L.S., 


Lecturer in Foscil Botany, Manchester University, Author of “* The Study of 
Plant Life for Young People.” 


iNiustrated, demy vo, 4s. 6d. net 


This book has been written for the double purpose of presenting the new and 
wider aspects of Fossil Botany due to recent discovery, and at the same time 
providing a general survey of the subject as it is known to-day. Hitherto 
there has been no book in the English language in which the results of recent 
research were made available to the ordinary student of botany and the 
general reader, and the many notable diecoverics in Fossil Botany which the 
last few years have witnessed have added greatly to the interest and 
mportance of this study, 


FUEL ann REFRACTORY 
MATERIALS 


By A. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, F.I.C., F.C.S., 
Emeritus Professor of Mctal!urgy in the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Technical College ; 
In Collaboration with THOMAS GRAY, D.Se., Ph.D. 
Professor of Technical Chemistry, Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College ; 
And JOHN S. G. PRIMROSE, AG.T.C, AIMM, 
Lecturer cn General Metallurgy, Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
° College. 
Second Edition, Revised and Eniarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
5s. net 
Considerable additions have been made to the chapters dealing with Coke- 
evens, Gas-producers, and Pyrometry, giving details of the most important 
recent developments in these Sections. Descriptions of modern forme of plant 
and apparatus used replace older types mentioned in former editions, and the 
whole book has Leen carefully revised and a full index appended, 





A Charming New Series of Colour Books 


BEAUTIFUL ENGLAND 


Monographs of Historie Towns and Places 
written by well-known Authors, and Illus- 
trated in Colour by E. W. HASLEHUST. 


Fach volume contains 12 beautifully Coloured Plates, and is 
artistically bound in Picture Cover. 


Smal! 4to, 2s. net cach 
The following volumes are just ready :— 
OXFORD. Described by F. D. How. 
THE ENGLISH LAKES, Described by A. G. Brapury. 
CANTERBURY. 


To te followed aimest immediately by other volumes. 


Se 


Described by Canon Banxs. 


‘London: BLACKIE & ‘SON 


pa A OS 
SHAKESPEAREAN DICTIONAKY 


By RICHARD JOHN CUNLIFFE, M.A., LLB. 
Feap. 4to, 356 pp., cloth, gilt top, 9a. not 


To the student of Shabenpeere and of the Enzliah language this new 
Shakespearean dictionary will prove of great valuc. Each word is cleuly 
explained in its several meanings, with illustrative quotations printed in full, 


CAUSAL GEOLOGY 


By E. H. L. SCHWARZ, A.R.C.S., F.G.S., 
Professor of Geclogy at the Rhodes University College, Grahamstown, Sonth 
Africa; Late Geologist to the Geologice! Commiss.ou of the Colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 


iiustrated, demy Svo, 7s. Gd. not 


This work is an important contribution to the science of geology, and 

rticularly to the discussion of the Planetismal Liypothesia of Proz. T. C. 
Yhamberlin. The author re-examines many of the fundamental facts and 
principles of geology, with a view to a general statement of the read jusi ments 
of our outlook necessitated by the new hypothesi 

The work is thus shown to be an independent contribution to the study of the 
subject, and as such is entitled (o the careful atientios of all students of geology. 


HANDBOOK OF 
PHYSICAL TRAINING 


By A. G. A. STREET, Lieut. R.N., 


Superintendent of Physical Training to the School Boord of Glasgow, Lecturer 
in Physical Traming to the Glasgow and West of tland Provineial 
Committee for the Training of Tes 


Ani V. E. GCODERSON, 
Assistant Superintendent of Physical Training to the School Board of Glascow. 
Demy 8Svo, 36. Gd. net 
This book is a complete guide to the principles and practice of 
Drill. Itis based upon the system of Swedish drill employed in the 
Full instructions are given for cach set of exercises, and the phy gien 
purpose of each movement of the drill is made clear. The book is the resnit 
of loug experieace in teaching, and coutains programmes of exercises suited to 


FOOD INSPECTION 


A Practical 


By HUGH A. MACEWEN, M.B., Ch.B.(Glas.), D.P.H.(Lond.), 
D.P.H.(Camb.), 
Assistant Medica! Officer of Health for Cumberland; late Resident Phyreician, 
Belvidere Fever Hospital, Glasrow; late secturer on Hygiene, Cooper Medical 
College, San Francisco, 














ilustrated, demy 8Svo, Ss. net 


“This work is everything that it professes to be Dr. Macewen is to be 
congratulated on the success with which he has accomplished his task Prom 
beginning to end the book shows that its author is thoroughly acquainted wita 
his subject, and that his kuowlede has been acquired by practical observation, 
alike in this country, in Germany, and in the packing-houses of Chicago.” 

—tilas Ue ald, 


INTRODUCTION TO THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF LANGUAGE 


By T. G. TUCKER, Litt D(Camb.), Hon. Litt D( Dublin), 
Professor of Classical Philology in the University ef Melbourne, 
Demy Svo, cloth, 106. Gd. net 


A new treatise which gathers together the results of the creat amount ef 
philological work that the last quarter of a century has produced. It » 
mtended to fulfil to-day the purpose which was served im its time by Max 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF 


THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


An Intreduction to Celtic Myth, Legend, 
Poetry, and Romance 


By CHARLES SQUIRE 


128. 6d, net 








and poetry or in the mythology and poetry of early pex 
to all lovers of English hterature. t is based on the wor 
learned in Old Gaelic and Old Welsh, and as all the chief : 
stated, those who wish to persue the subject farther may readily do =. 











, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 
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FROM PEAT & WINDUS’S LIST, 


NEW AND IMPORTANT HISTORICAL WORK, 


A HISTORY OF SUMER AND AKKAD: an Account of the SS. Races of 


Babylonia from historic Times to the Pyungeten 34 the Babylonian amar ntery At being Vol. tl. of A HISTORY 

BABYLONIA AND PASSYRIA. By LEONARD W. KING, M.A., F.S.A., Assistant in the ery of Egyptian and Assyrian Anti uities, ad 
Museum. With a Map, 11 Plans, 35 Plates, 69 Illustrations in the Text, anda Chronological List of the Kings and Rulers of Sumer and Ak kkad, To tis 

cloth decorated, 188. net. i Short 


SAMUEL FOOTE: a Biography. By Percy Firzceratp, M.A. With a Photogravure Frontispi 
demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 08, 
“A biography of outstanding merit.'’"—Sunday Times. “A valiant and delightful achievement...... Mr. Fitzgerald has vivified Sam."’—Daily Chronicls, 


THE MIND oF: THE ARTIST: Thoughts and Sayi ngs of Artists on their Ari, 


d by Mrs.. LAURENCE BINYON. With Pref: by GEORGE CLAUSEN, 48 Pta 
bg - — y i eface by an ites, small crown 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 


“ Artists, critics, and general readers must all avow their gratitude for a little book that must gradually become a classic,”"-—Morning Post, 
“A little book (hat one can read in an howr, but there is matter in it for many hours’ thought.’ '—Times, 
“Thoughtful and well chosen......It would be difficult to find a more interesting collection.’ *—Guardian. 


FROM THE THAMES TO THE SEINE. By Cuarres Pears. With 40 Illustrations in Coloys 


and Monochrome, 128. 6d. nct. [Shortly, 


VENICE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Puaiirrze Monyier. Authorised English 


Translation. With Photogravure Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE FAVOURITES OF HENRY OF NAVARRE. By Le Pert Homme Rovaz, Pe of 


“The Court of the Tuileries." With 6 Portraits, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7e. 6d. net. [Shortly. 


OXFORD FROM WITHIN. By Hven ve Séircovrr. With 20 Illustrations in Colours and Sepia by 


YOSHIO MARKINO. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 76 6d. net. [Shortly, 


A JAPANESE ARTIST IN LONDON. Written and Illustrated by Yosnro Marxiyo. With 8 


Coloured Pilates and 4in Monochrome, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, net. (Shortly, 
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Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS have on view a few remaining 
Water-Colour Drawings of Rome and Paris by the Japanese Artist, 
Mr. Yoshio Markino. Prices, framed, from £10 10s. upwards. 


OLIVIA L. CAREW. By NETTA SYRETT. 6s. 


** Those who lave watched Miss Syrett's career with expectation will be gratified by this book. It is by far the best she has done, and deserves to be judged bys 
very high standard, The characterisation is really admirable, and the whole effect is one of complete ease, mastery, and finish, This is an excellent novel.” 
—Morning Leader, 


SERVICE. By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY. 6s. 


** Miss Smedley's tale touches here and there on grave problems, but so kindly and hopefully that the prevailing spirit of the book—that of warm high- 
heartedness—is undisturbed. It is so charming, so inspiriting.’’—Manchester Guardian. 
“A delightful novel every one should read ; it is charming, memorable, and fresh.’’—Church Family Newspaper. “ The book is clever,” —Timas, 


OPPORTUNITY. By MARGARET 8B. CROSS. 6s. 


“* Misa Cross has followed up ‘A Question of Means’ with another novel equally meritorious and even more attractive. She has a discerning eye for as of 
wa and character which are fresh to the reader of fiction It isa book of unerring psychology, and its dramatic interest is keen, eames | and sustained.” 
A real triumph of characterisatiou.’’"—Morning Post. ‘all Mali Gasette, 


THE STONE EZEL. By Cc. L. ANTROBUS. 6s. 


* Able, plain, strong story. The characters are always skilfully depicted.’’—Scotsman, “This is a book, without doubt, of conspicuous merit,”"—Morning Pos 


AT THE SIGN OF THE BURNING BUSH. By M. LITTLE. 6s. 


“M, Little is to be congratulated on something more than promise, There is achievement clever, even brilliant,”’"—Times. 
“ Arresting and strong.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


OUTSIDERS AND IN. By JOHN AYSCOUGH. 6s. 


** Outsiders” resembles ‘‘ Mr. Beke” in tone and treatment, and thus represents a totally different manner from “ Marotz,” the book which made ze, 
Ayscough’s reputation. The atmosphere is English, the characters are those of English country-house life, and the volume is conspicuous for its delicac 
touch and its secure handling of English types. Here, too, is the author's well-kuowa faculty for half-dissembled, subtle humour, Unlike “ Mr, Beke,’ 
“ Outsiders” has a happy ending. 


THEY ALSO SERVE. By CHRISTOPHER STONE. 6s. 


“The book has literary grace, it shows a real sense of character, is cleverly constructed.”—Morning Post, 


A CALL. By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 6s. 


“ An extraordinarily fine story.” —Daily News, “A brilliant story.’’—Morning Post, 


ST. MARTIN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRAR Y.—A Complete Catalogue sent on application. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Cuartes Reape. With 20 Coloured Plates and 10 in Line by Byam Snaw, 
12s. 6d. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. With 12 Coloured Plates by Maxwz.tt Arwrie.p. 7s, 6d, net. 

OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Tuomas A Kempis. With Coloured Plates by Russetu Furnt. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE WORKS OF JANE AUSTEN. In10 vols. Each with 10 Coloured Plates by A. WALLIS Minus. 3s. 6d, net per vol. 
TRAVELS wire A DONKEY. By Rosert Lovis STEVENSON. With 12 Coloured Plates and 12 in Line by Nog Rooxe. 


AN INLAND. VOYAGE. By Rosxrt Louis Stevenson. With 12 Coloured Plates and 12 in Line by Noet Rooxe. 7s, 6d. net 
A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. By Rozert Louis Stevenson. With 12 Coloured Plates by MILLIcENT SoweRsByY. 6s. ueb 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND. By Lewis CagroLtu. With 12 Coloured Plates by Mituicent Sowsrpy. 5s, net. 
NATURE NEAR LONDON. By RIcHARD Jerreries. With 12 Coloured Plates by Ruta DoruMAN. 6s. net. 

THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. By Ricuarp Jerrerizs. With 12 Coloured Plates by M. U. Crarxe. 5s, net. 

THE OPEN AIR. By Ricuarp Jerreries. With 12 Coloured Plates by RutH Dotiman, 6s. net, 


DRAMATIS PERSON; and DRAMATIC ROMANCES AND LYRICS. By Rozsert Brownrna. With 10 
Coloured Plates by E. FORTESCUE BRICKDALE, 68. net. 


_CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, Wc. 
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